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THE LOGIC OF NEGATIVE TERMS 
IN BOETHIUS 


istorians of logic have recently been turning their attention to 
the De Syllogismo Hypothetico of Boethius, and have found in it a 
quite highly developed propositional calculus. So far as we are aware, 
however, his De Syllogismo Categorico and his Introductio ad Syllogismos 
Categoricos have not yet been subjected to similar scrutiny; and in 
the latter work at least there are features of considerable interest. 
The Introductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos resembles the De Syl- 
logismo Hypothetico in exhibiting a special interest in the results of 
attaching a negative particle to an element or to the elements of a 
proposition. Just as he gives in the latter work an exhaustive account of 
such varieties of the conditional proposition as ‘If p then not q’, ‘If 
not p then q’, ‘If not p then not q’, ‘If p then if q then not r’, and so 
on, so in the Introductio he considers the relations of opposition, en- 
tailment, and so on which hold between categorical propositions with 


and without negative (or as he calls them ‘infinite’) terms. In doing 
this he does not use variables such as ‘a’ and ‘b’, but the concrete terms 
which he uses are selected on a definite principle, which we shall now 
illustrate. 


He compares, to begin with, propositions in which neither term is 
negative, and the corresponding propositions in which both terms are. 
He sets out? a list of twenty propositions of each kind, the first four 
pairs being the following: 

Omnis homo rationalis est 

— Omnis non homo non rationalis est. 
Nullus homo rationalis est 

— Nullus non homo non rationalis est. 
Quidam homo rationalis est 

— Quidam non homo non rationalis est. 
Quidam homo rationalis non est 

— Quidam non homo non rationalis non est. 

1 See, in particular, K. Diirr, The Propositional Logic of Boethius (North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1951); R. van den Driessche, “‘ Sur xe ‘de syllogismo 
hypothetico’ de Boece,” Methodos Vol. I, No. 3; I. M. 2 Ancient 
Formal Logic (North-Holland Publishing Co., 1951), pp. 106- 


2 On p. 708 B in the edition of Boethius’s philosophical wale which 
forms Voi. 64 of Migne’s Patrologia (Series Latina). 


I 
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All the remaining four groups of four pairs have the same forms in 
the same order (A, E, I, O), and all have the same subject, homo; but 
the predicate in the four after the above is not rationalis but gram- 
maticus; in the next four, lapis; in the next four, justus; and in the 
last four, visibilis. The discussion which follows this tabulation makes 
it clear that the point of all this repetition is that these various pre- 
dicates, with homo as subject, exemplify five different possible relations 
between classes. (I) The class of men is wholly included in that of 
rational beings, but not coextensive with it (for there are divinae sub- 
stantiae which are rational but not human). (II) The class of men 
wholly includes that of grammarians, but is again not coincident with 
it. (III) The class of men and that of stones are mutually exclusive. 
(IV) The class of men neither wholly excludes nor wholly includes 
nor is wholly included in the class of just beings (the divinae substantiae 
being again appealed to as just beings which are not men). And (V) 
the class of men coincides with the class of beings capable of laughter. 
These five are, of course, precisely the possibilities illustrated by 
Euler’s five diagrams, and Boethius uses them, exactly as Euler’s 
diagiams might be used, to determine whether there is any necessary 
connection between the truth-value of one of his left-hand propositions 


and that of the corresponding right-hand proposition. 

Using ‘Uba’ for ‘Every b is a’, ‘Yba’ for ‘No b is a’, ‘Iba’ for ‘Some 
b is a’, and ‘Oba’ for ‘Some b is not a’, ‘na’ for the negative term 
‘non-a’, his method may be schematized by means of the following 
table: 


Man, Man, Man, Man, Man, 
rational | grammarian stone just risible 
Uba True False False False True 
Unbna False True False False True 
Yba False False True False False 
Ynbna False False False False False 
Iba True True False True True 
Inbna True True True True True 


Oba False True True True False 
Onbna True False True True False 



































The conclusion, in the case of Uba and Unbna, is that these forms 
are independent, for there are cases in which they are both true, cases 
in which they are both false, and cases in which they are of opposite 
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truth-values. Similarly with Oba and Onbna. But with Yba and Ynbna, 
though there are cases in which both are false, and one case in which 
they are of opposite truth-values, there is no case in which they are 
both true. And with Iba and Inbna, there is no case in which they 
are both false. 

This is the first of six groups of comparisons which Boethius makes. 
To list them in the order in which he deals with them, he compares 
propositions in which neither term is negative with the corresponding 
propositions in which 

I, both terms are negative; 

II, the subject-term only is negative; 
III, the predicate-term only is negative; 
IV, the terms are transposed, and both are negative; 

V, the terms are transposed, and the new predicate only is negative; 
VI, the terms are transposed, and the new subject only is negative. 


II, IlI, V and VI are dealt with in the same way as I, i. e. by con- 
sidering the five possible kinds of case. Under head IV it is simply 
pointed out, after some introductory observations about obversion 
(as we now call it) and conversion, that A and O, but not E and I, 
are capable of contraposition. In this treatise, this is called conversio 
per oppositionem; in the first book of its sequel, the De Syllogismo 
Categorico, it is called conversto per contrapositionem, and this appears 
to be the first appearance of the term “contraposition”’ in logical 
literature. 

Following Polish precedents (as we have done with our ‘Uba’, etc.) 
and using ‘NKpq’ for ‘Not both p and q’, ‘Apq’ for ‘Either p or q’, 
and ‘Epq’ for ‘If and only if p then q’, we may represent Boethius’s 
conclusions under each of these heads by the following theses:— 


Group I* 
1. NK YbaYnbna 
2. A IbaInbna 
Group II* Group IITI* 

3. NK UbaUnba 7. NK UbaUbna 
4. NK YbaYnba 8. NK YbaYbna 
5. A Ibalnba g. A Ibalbna 
6. A ObaOnba 10. A ObaObna 


* Ibid., cc. 779D-782C. 
* Ibid., cc. 78322D—784B. 5 Ibid., cc. 784 B-785A. 
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Group IV* 
rr. E UbaUnanb 
12. E ObaOnanb 


Group V* Group VI® 
13. NK UbaUanb 17. NK UbaUnab 
14. NK YbaYanb 18. NK YbaYnab 
15. A Ibalanb 19. A IbalInab 
16. A ObaOanb 20. A ObaOnab 


(4 is not actually given by Boethius, but plainly results from his method). 


Granted (a) the validity of obversion for all four forms, and (b) the 
mutual substitutability of ‘nna’ and ‘a’, it is easy to prove all of these 
theses except 1 and 2 from the Aristotelian laws of simple conversion, 
contrariety and subcontrariety. They are in fact all of them theses of 
the axiomatized Aristotelian system with negative terms developed 
a few years ago by Ivo Thomas.* Apart from 11 and 12 (the laws of 
contraposition) they are none of them valid unless empty terms are 
barred, but as Keynes has pointed out, the nonadmissibility of empty 
terms is presupposed in the assumption that Euler’s diagrams exhaust 
the possibilities.1° But Theses 1 and 2 are a little peculiar, and merit 
separate discussion. 


Thesis 1 is the assertion that ‘No b is a’ and ‘No non-b is non-a’ 
are in no case true together; and Thesis 2 the assertion (consistent 
enough with the preceding) that ‘Some b is a’ and ‘Some non-b is 
non-a’ are never false together. Now it is quite easy to find non-empty 
terms by which these theses may be falsified. For example, let ‘b’ 
be ‘man’ and ‘a’ be ‘non-man’; it is true both that no man is a non-man 
and that no non-man is a non-non-man, and false both that some 
man is a non-man and that some non-man is a non-non-man. Or, 
adopting Boethius’s assumption that all men and only men are capable 
of laughter, we may let ‘b’ be ‘man’ and ‘a’ be ‘incapable of laughter’, 


6 Ibid., c. 788D. 

7 Ibid., cc. 7g0D-792C. 

8 [bid., cc. 792D-794A. 

® “CS(n): An Extension of CS,’’ Dominican Studies, Apr. 1949. Thomas 
has played Boethius to I. M. Bochenski’s Aristotle, the system of which 
his own is an ‘extension’ being Bochenski’s, in ‘‘On the Categorical Syl- 
logism,’’ Dominican Studies, Jan. 1948. 

10 J. N. Keynes, Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic, 3rd ed., p. 141 
n.1; 4thed., p.161n.1. In the 1st ed. § 107, 2nd ed. § 106, 3rd ed. § 120 
and 4th ed. § 165, Keynes has an interesting discussion of Thesis 3 above 
from this point of view. 
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with similar results. The fact is, of course, that the five-fold division 
of possibilities with which Boethius operates is not adequate to the 
purpose to which he puts it. In general, when we know which of 
Boethius’s five types a given pair of terms belongs to, this suffices 
to determine the truth or falsehood of any categorical proposition 
in which they occur, either simply or negated. But this is not always 
the case when our proposition is of the form Ynbna, or its equivalent 
Unba, or of the contradictory form Inbna, or its equivalent Onba. 
Certainly where b is wholly included in a, or a in b, or where they are 
coextensive, it can easily be shown that Inbna is true and Ynbna is 
false, if empty terms are not admitted. For Ynbna, ‘No non-b is non-a’, 
asserts in effect that b and a between them exhaust the universe, and 
in the three cases just mentioned this would mean that at least one 
of the terms (if not both, then the more inclusive one) would exhaust 
the universe on its own, so that its negation would be empty. (Formally, 
we have in each of these three cases either Uba or Uab, and Uab implies 
Inbna as the subaltern of its contrapositive, while Uba similarly implies 
Inanb, which yields Inbna by simple conversion). But if b and a either 
intersect or are wholly exclusive, these relations do not suffice to 
determine whether they exhaust the universe between them or not — 
we might have Ynbna, i.e. we might have them exhaustive, or we 
might not. Boethius uses only examples in which the terms are not 
exhaustive, so that Inbna is true, and Ynbna false, in all the cases 
which he considers. (This may be confirmed by glancing back at our 
table). It is in consequence hardly surprising that he never finds 
Yba and Ynbna true together, or Iba and Inbna false together. 

To avoid theses 1 and 2, all we need to do is to modify Boethius’s 
decision-procedure by adding examples representing the kind of inter- 
section and the kind of total exclusion in which the terms are exhaustive, 
e. g. ‘animal’ and ‘non-man’ for the former and ‘man’ and ‘non-man’ 
for the latter (indeed, to avoid theses 1 and 2 the latter addition alone 
would be sufficient, but there is no clear principle of division of the 
possibilities which would require the latter addition without requiring 
the former also). The first writer thus to enlarge the Eulerian fivefold 
division of the possibilities into a sevenfold one was perhaps de Morgan, 
who was himself something of a modern Boethius (he took the same 
delight in ‘ringing all the changes’ with negative particles). De Morgan 
did not, however, arrive at his seven types of cases by trying to improve 
upon Euler, but simply by working out the possible combinations 
(empty terms and negations of empty terms being barred) of the eight 
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propositional forms Uba, Unbna, Yba, Ynbna, Iba, Inbna, Oba, Onbna."* 
The first to follow this up by replacing Euler’s five diagrams by seven 
seems to have been J. N. Keynes,4* who represented the universe 
(exhausted by the terms in some cases and not exhausted in others) 
by an outer circle, later transformed by W. E. Johnson into a square.** 
Neither de Morgan nor Keynes seems to have been motivated by any 
awareness of the difficulties a man may run into if he works out the 
relations between propositions with and without negative terms by 
considering Euler’s five classes of cases alone. It is consequently of 
considerable interest to encounter, in Boethius, a man who did fall 
into error in just this way. 


A. N. Prior 
Canterbury University College, 


Christchurch, New Zealand. 


11 A. de Morgan, Formal Logic (1847), pp. 65-7. We may note that only 
six of these eight forms —- Uba, Unbna (= Uab), Yba, Iba, Oba, Onbna 
(= Oab) — can be expressed as Aristotelian forms without negative terms, 
and the possible combinations of these six are not seven but only five — 
KUbaUab, KUbaOab, KUabOba, KIbaKObaOab and Yba (which com- 
bines only with Oba and Oab, which it anyway implies) — corresponding 
to Euler’s five diagrams. De Morgan’s seven combinations are KUbaUnbna 
(e. g. man, capable of laughter), KUbaOnbna (man, rational), KUnbnaOba 
(man, grammarian), KIbaKObaKInbnaOnbna (man, just), KIbaYnbna 
(animal, non-man), KYbaInbna (man, stone), KYbaYnbna (man, non- 
man). 

12 Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic, 3rd ed., § 93; 4thed., § 130. 

13 Logic, PartI, p. 149. Johnson says that his seven diagrams are ‘due 
to Euler,’ but this is a very misleading telescoping of their history. 





ROBERT KILWARDBY’S 
QUESTIONS ON THE METAPHYSICS 
AND PHYSICS OF ARISTOTLE 


eet Kilwardby, O. P. ({ 1279), the famous master in Arts of Paris, 
who became a Friar Preacher, successively Provincial (1261), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1272) and finally Cardinal of Porto (1278), is 
too well known among medievalists to require introduction. His 
activities, both scientific and religious, have already been illustrated 
by competent authors. His literary bequest, as far as the grammatical, 
logical and theological works are concerned, even if mostly unpublished, 
is fairly well established ; but his commentaries on the Physics, Metheors, 
De anima, De caelo et mundo, De generatione et corruptione, Metaphysics, 
and all the “bri naturales, ascribed to him by the reliable authority 
of the catalogue of early Dominican writers, the so-called Stams Tabula,? 
are hitherto unknown. Now two of these works, and let us add, the 
two most important ones, viz. the Questions on the Metaphysics and 


Physics of Aristotle, have come to our knowledge. This happened by 
a chance, inasmuch as our intention was not to search for Kilwardby’s 
works, but for those of Thomas Bungay, O. F. M. The cue was given 
us by A.G. Little, who speaking of Bungay’s commentary on the 
De caelo et mundo, contained in the ms. 509 of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, observes:* “The MS. contains anonymous questions on 
the Physics, Metaphysics, De anima and others, which may possibly be 


’s ” 


Bungay’s.” Though this statement is not a formal ascription, we 
considered it worth the trouble to obtain parts of this manuscript on 
microfilm. However, the reading of a few folios convinced us that 
the author of the questions on the Metaphysics as well as of the im- 
mediately following questions on the Physics, could not be Thomas 


1 The pertinent bibliography can be found in F. Stegmiiller, Les Questions 
du Commentaire de Sentences de Robert Kilwardby, in Recherches de Théologie 
ancienne et médiévale, VI 1934, pp. 55-70, 215-28; M. D. Chenu, in Dictionaire 
de Théologie Catholique, t. VIII, col. 2354-56; E. Sommer-Seckendorff, 
Studies in the life of Robert Kilwardby, O. P. (Disseriationes Historicae 
Instituti Historict F.F. Praedicatorum, Romae ad S.Sabinae, t. VIII), 
Romae 1937; D.A.Callus, The ‘“‘Tabulae super originalia Patrum” of 
Robert Kilwardby,O. P., in Studia Mediaevalia (in honorem A. R. P. Ray- 
munds aw Martin, O. PP ey S. a., PP. 243-70. 

2 Cf. D. A. Callus, art. cit., p. 2 
> Oxford Theology and A rhe A Oxford 1934, p. 75- 


*j 
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Bungay, but rather Robert Kilwardby. In the present study we intend 
to produce the proofs, which, we hope, will be sufficient to convince 
anyone of this statement. 

The works in question are preserved, as we mentioned before, in 
ms. 509 of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, which according to 
M. R. James’ description,‘ is written on vellum in two fairly good 
hands of the 13th century; it consists of 302 folios, measuring 11"/, x 7*/. 
inches (282 X 190mm.) in double columns of 55 lines. Inside the 
cover: Ex dono Pulham. At the end: Mag. Ric. de Pulham dedit 
librum istum ad[?] collegium. Old binding, skin over boards. Of 
the seven works it contains we are concerned at present only with two. 


I. The Questions on the Metaphysics. 


The questions on the first ten books (according to the Arabic-Latin 
version) of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, covering ff. 52a-129b, are 
written in one English hand. Though the writing is regular and uniform, 
it is not easy to read because of the many unusual abbreviations which 
can sometime be deciphered only with the help of the context. Since 
the copyist did not always understand what he was writing, he com- 
mitted a number of mistakes. Moreover, quite a few different words, 
e. g. ‘utrum, unum, verum’ or ‘metaphysica, mathematica, mechanica’, 
not to speak of ‘contra, circa’ and the like, are frequently abbreviated 
in the very same manner. For these reasons in the transcription of 
the texts we preferred to employ modern orthography, correcting 
without comment the manifest mistakes. 

At the top of folio 52r we find the superscription: Hic incipit de 
Metaphysica. At the bottom of the folios, throughout the whole work, 
are noted the titles of the questions treated in the text. — The prologue 


4 A descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge 1908, II, p.579. The ms. contains seven 
different works, the list of which we reproduce here with the words of 
M. R. James: 1. Questiones super 5 libros phisicorum Aristotelis et aliquid 
sexti, f.1: Ut scribit aristoteles in principio veteris metaphisice (f. 51b 
blank). — 2. Hic incipit de metaphisice, f. 52: Ut habetur in libro aristotelis 
fidei [the ms. has correctly: in libro de articulis fidei] nichil se ipsum com- 

suit ... (f. 63 pencil notes only). — 3. Questiones super phisica (I-VIII), 

. 124: Primo queritur quod [!] sit abstrahere .. . (f. 207 blank). — 4. Ques- 
tiones de celo et mundo, f. 208: Summa cognicionis nature etc. Aristoteles 
probat hic ... Explicit f. 252: Hic terminantur questiones super 3 celi 
et mundi a mag. T. de bungeya (f. 253 blank). — 5. Questiones super 
libros de anima. Capitula precede, f. 254 [This is the well known Summa 
de anima of John of Rupella]. — 6. Questiones super librum de longitudine 
et brevitate vite ,f.276 (f.286b blank). — 7. Questiones super librum 
de sensu et sensato, f. 287. Explicit f. 382a [correctly f. 3024]. 
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begins, f. 52a: Ut habetur in libro De articulis fidei: Nihil seipsum 
composuit nec ad esse produxit. Ideo omnium causatorum necesse est 
unum esse simplex et incausatum, quod est causa prima, quae sua mirabilé 
potentia condidit universa ... The first book starts with the opening 
words of the Arabic-Latin translation of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
f. 56a: Consideratio quidem in veritate uno modo etc. Quaeritur de dictis 
in littera, et primo de veritate in se... Since the exposition of the last 
book is wanting, the work ends with the questions on the tenth book, 
f.123b: sed tantum est passibilis et receptiva formarum respectu poten- 
tiarum particularium. 

Since the following demonstration of authenticity is based chiefly 
upon the rather long and interesting prologue, we think it useful to 
give here a short outline of it. First of all, the Author deals in a general 
sort of way with the production of the things by a first cause (f. 52a-d); 
successively he gives various definitions and a general division of 
philosophy (f. 52d-53c). Next he proceeds by questions, the titles of 
which we cite in his own words: “‘Dicto de definitione philosophiae 
et eius divisione (f. 53d) in generali, convenit quaerere primo, utrum 
necesse sit habere philosophiam ; secundo, utrum in homine sit appetitus 
naturalis respectu scientiae; tertio, utrum aequalis sit appetitus respectu 
cuiuslibet scientiae; quarto, quae scientia est magis” (f. 53c-54b). — 
“Cum tres sint modi essentiales philosophiae secundum Aristotelem, 
in VI Metaphysicorum, scilicet mathematicus, metaphysicus sive divinus, 
et naturalis, quaeratur primo de ordine istorum; secundo de eorum 
nobilitate; tertio de eorum diversitate”’ (f. 54b-55a). — ““Consequenter 
quaeritur, utrum scientia naturalis et mathematica subalternantur 
metaphysicae; secundo, quae illarum plus conferat ad cognitionem 
eorum de quibus est metaphysica’”’ (f. 55a-b). — “Sed quia de meta- 
physica est nostra praesens intentio, ideo primo quaeratur, utrum de 
tebus metaphysicis possit esse scientia; secundo, de quo est meta- 
physica ut de subiecto; tertio, de eius unitate” (f. 55b-56a). — Finally 
he explains the different names given to metaphysics. 

It is well known that Robert Kilwardby is the author of a very 
precious and out-standing work which goes under the names of De 
ortu scientiarum or De ortu et divisione philosophiae,® in which he describes 
not only the origin but also the way of proceeding, the purpose, the 
definition and the division of the various philosophical disciplines — 

5 Described by L. Baur, Dominicus Gundissalinus De divisione philo- 
sophiae in Beitrége zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters IV, Minster 


1903, pp. 368-75. In the present study we employ the ms. conserved at 
Florence, Bibl. Laurent., Plut. XXVII, dext., cod. 9. 
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speculative as well as practical. Now, if we give a cursory look at 
both the prologue of the questions on the Metaphysics we have just 
outlined, and the titles of the 67 chapters of the De ortu scientiarum,* 
we can not escape the suspicion that these two works may have the 
same author. In fact, a doctrinal comparison converts this suspicion 
into certainty. 

a) Among various definitions of philosophy there occurs in both 
works one which derives from S. Isidore:? 


Metaph., f. 53b. De ortu, cap. 2. 
“‘Isidorus autem ponit talem de- “Tsidorus ... dupliciter eam de- 
finitionem: Philosophia est rerum hu- finit et congrue ... alia . . . comple- 


manarum divinarum<que> certa cog- tior, est talis: Philosophia est rerum 
nitio; et addit Gundissalinus: cum divinarum humanarumque cognitio, 
studio bene vivendi coniuncta. cum studio bene vivendi coniuncta. 
Ista autem definitio includit in se Res igitur divinae et humanae 
causam materialem et causam for- subiectum sunt totius philosophiae. 
malem et finalem. Materialem per Studium autem bene vivendi finis, 
hoc quod dicit: divinarum rerum et quia omnis cognitio ad honestam 
humanarum; causam formalem per vitam ordinatur, sicut infra patebit.”’ 
hoc quod dicit: cognitio certa; 
finalem per hoc quod dicit: cum 
studio bene vivendi coniuncta.”’ 


Since this definition of philosophy can be foundentirely in St. Isidore, 
the author of the question on the Metaphysics reveals by the words 
“et addit Gundissalinus” that he did not see it in the original, but 
only as it is quoted in the prologue of Gundissalinus’ De divisione 
philosophiae;* therefore he must have thought that the second part 
was added by Gundissalinus. In the De ortu scientiarum the same 
definition is quoted correctly, and very likely from the original; hence, 
supposing the identity of the author, we could infer immediately that 
the questions on the Metaphysics were written before the De ortu 
scientiarum. 

b) The division of the sciences in our prologue is given only inciden- 
tally and in abbreviated fashion; therefore it can be compared more 
aptly with the recapitulation of the De ortu scientiarum: 

® Cf. L. Baur, op. cit., pp. 369-75. 

7 Etymol., II,c.24,n.1 (PL 82,141 A). Besides this definition our 
author cites the threefold description of philosophy by Isaac ben Salmon 
Israeli: 1. Philosophia est amor sapientiae; 2. Philosophia est assimilatio 
operibus Creatoris secundum virtutem humanitatis; 3. Philosophia est 
cognitio hominis sui ipsius; in the Liber diffinitionum, Lugduni 1515, 
f.2b-c. Both this description and the definition of St. Isidore can be 


found also in Gundissalinus’ De divisione philosophiae, ed. cit., pp. 6 ff. 
® Ed. cit., p. 7. 
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Metaph., £. 53b. 


“Divisio autem philosophiae patet 
sic: quia quaedam est de divinis et 
quaedam de humanis. Et dicuntur 
res divinae ... quia a Deo exeunt 
in esse. Res autem humanae dicun- 
tur quae sunt a proposito, vel exeunt 
in esse a voluntate nostra ... 

Primo modo tripliciter: aut de 
divinis separatis, et sic metaphysica; 
aut de divinis coniunctis, et sic na- 
turalis philosophia; aut de abstrac- 
tis, sive de partim sic de partim 
non sic, et sic mathematica ... 


Philosophia autem de humanis 
duplex est: aut est sermocinalis aut 
operativa. 


Haec est duplex: aut enim est 
operativa ad operationem animae 
aut <ad> operationem corporis. Si 
primo modo: sic est moralis scientia; 

. Si ad operationem corporis et 
eius necessitatem, sic mechanica.’’ 


De ortu, cap. 66. Recapit. 


*‘Philosophiae quaedam est pars de 
rebus divinis, scilicet quae Dei ef- 
fectus sunt per se ipsum; quaedam 
de humanis, scilicet quae homo facit. 


Et prima ... dividitur in tres: 
aut enim de rebus mobilibus et ma- 
terialibus, et sic eas considerat, et 
est physica; aut de rebus mobilibus 
et materialibus, quas non ut tales 
considerat, sed abstrahendo a motu 
et a materia, et est mathematica; 
aut de rebus omnino separatis a motu 
et a materia, et est metaphysica ... 

Pars igitur philosophiae quae est 
de rebus humanis aut considerat hu- 
manas operationes aut sermones; 
quarum prima dicitur operativa vel 
practica, secunda sermocinalis. 

Practica duplex est: aut enim con- 
siderat operationes morales, inten- 
dens spiritualebonum hominis, quod 
est eius verum bonum, et est ethica; 
aut considerat operationes mecha- 
nicas, intendens bonum corporale 
humanum, quod est bonum secun- 
dum tempus.” 


So much similarity in two works can not be explained by their mere 
dependence on a third one; in our case, on the De divisione philosophiae® 


of Gundissalinus. 


Moreover, even such dependence on a common 


source may suggest the identity of the author. 


c) In the questions concerning the subject, the unity and the names 


of metaphysics, there are a number of expressions which agree quite 
closely with Kilwardby’s statements. But it should suffice to mention 
only a conclusion which concerns the unity of the science. In the 
prologue the question is this: if the subject of the metaphysic is being 
as being, and under the being there are many disparate things, how 
can we preserve the unity of this science? In the De ortu scientiarum 
Kilwardby asks: since God and the creatures have nothing in common, 


® Cf. ed. cit. pp. 14-16. 
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how can they be subject of one and the same science? Both questions 


obtain the same answer: 


Metaph., £. 55d. 

“Item, scientia una est unius ge- 
neris subiecti; cum ergo <meta- 
physica> sit de ente, et ipsum non 
est unum: ergo etc. 

Ad hoc dicendum quod una est 
scientia de ente in quantum ens 


De ortu, cap. 27. 
‘‘Omnis?® enim scientia una est 
de subiecto uno; sed Creator et 
creatura in nullo uno conveniunt... 


Ad secundum dicendum quod 
unitas scientiae quoad hoc quod 





analogum est et primo convenit 
substantiae et mediante illa con- 
venit accidenti. Unde wunitas talis 
analogiae sufficit ad unitatem scien- 
tiae, et ideo haec scientia una 
<est>.”’ 


pertinet ad unitatem subiecti, non 
requirit subiectum omnino univo- 
cum per omnem modum, immo 
unitas analogiae ibi sufficit. Et sic 
ens est subiectum huius scientiae, 
ut extendatur ad comprehendendum 
Deum et creaturam.”’ 


d) Passing over sundry minor resemblances, we must insist in a 
special way on the definition of metaphysics, for this is so characteristic 
of Kilwardby that it would suffice of itself to resolve the question of 
the authorship in his favor: 

Metaph., f. 56a: “‘Dicitur ergo haec scientia scientia speculativa, 
humani aspectus perfectiva ad cognitionem entis in quantum ens.” 

De ortu, cap. 26: ‘Ex dictis . . . patet et finis eius propinquus, scilicet 
cognitio entis secundum quod ens, vel perfectio humani aspectus ad 
cognitionem entis secundum quod huiusmodi. Patet et definitio, 
quia est scientia speculativa entis in genere secundum quod ens est.” 

The only difference between these two definitions is that in the 
latter the ‘‘finis” is assigned separately, whilst in the former it is 
combined in the definition. To all the speculative sciences as defined 
by Kilwardby in the De ortu scientiarum this common denominator 
is attributed: humani aspectus perfectiva. We could quote about a 
dozen such definitions, but three will be more than sufficient to give 
an idea of Kilwardby’s defining technique: Cap. 4: ‘‘Scientia specu- 
lativa est pars philosophiae, humani aspectus perfectiva per cognitionem 
rerum divinarum, id est naturae divinae et naturarum a Deo per se 
ipsum conditarum.” — Cap. 6: “‘Unde naturalis scientia sic congrue 


10 This chapter has been edited by B. Hauréau, in Notices et extraits 
de quelques manuscrits latins, Paris 1892, V, pp. 116ss. The same was 
introduced almost verbatim by Kilwardby in his Questions on the Sentences, 
and published by F. Stegmiiller, in Roberti Kilwardby, De natura theologiae, 
in Opuscula et Textus, Series Scholastica, Monasterii 1935, Fasc. XVII, 
pp. 19-23. 
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definiri potest: pars scientiae speculativae, humani aspectus perfectiva 
quo ad cognitionem corporis mobilis, secundum quod mobile est.” — 
Cap. 11: “‘Geometria est pars philosophiae speculativae, humani aspectus 
perfectiva quo ad cognitionem magnitudinis terminatae et partium 
eius et per se passionum earundem.” 

The purpose which in the speculative sciences is indicated as the “per- 
fectio humani aspectus,” that is the perfecting of the cognitive faculty, 
in the practical sciences is pointed out as the “perfectio humani af- 
fectus,” i. e., of the appetitive faculty, but the technique of the definition 
rests the same. Thus, for instance, cap. 35 we read: “Scientia activa 
est ... pars philosophiae, humani affectus perfectionem intendens per 
aliquod humanum bonum quod destruitur.” 

After such striking evidence it would not perhaps be precipitous 
to conclude the question of the authenticity by ascribing the work 
to Robert Kilwardby. However, we shall not do so at this point simply 
because all the texts we have thus far compared with the De ortu 
scientiarum are taken exclusively from the prologue of the questions 
on the Metaphysics. Therefore, to avoid any possible doubt about 
the unity of this work, it will be more prudent to produce some proofs 
also from other parts thereof. 

e) In the fourth book, f. 82d, we find a rather extensive question: 
“Utrum logica et metaphysica considerent de eodem,” which has 
more than one point of contact with the 48th chapter™ of the De ortu 
scientiarum, where Kilwardby queries: “Quomodo de ratiocinatione 
possit esse scientia et quomodo ipsa est subiectum scientiae unius 
et adminiculans omnibus.” A few sentences from the respective solutions 
may suffice to show the affinity: 


Metaph., f. 82d. 


*‘Dicendum quod [logica et meta- 
physica] sunt de eodem, ut de ente, 
et differunt in modo considerandi, 
quia logica considerat de ente non 
ut est sub ratione entis, sed de ente 
ut est sub vatione secundae inten- 
tionis. 

Non est aliquod ens quod non 
possit esse sub tali intentione, scili- 
cet secunda; cuiusmodi intentiones 


11 A part of this chapter can be found in D. E. Sha: 


De ortu, cap. 48. 


“‘Hinc etiam patet quare dicitur 
esse logica de secundis intentionibus 
et de nominibus significantibus se- 
cundas intentiones. 


Res enim ipsae sunt primae in- 
tentiones ... sed rationes rerum, 
cuiusmodi sunt: universale, parti- 


rp, The Ortu scientiarum 


of Robert Kilwardby, in The New Scholasticism, VIII 1934, p. 26. 
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sunt: genus, species, subicetibile, culare, antecedens, consequens et 
praedicabile et huiusmodi.” huiusmodi, sunt secundae inten- 
tiones.”’ 

Would we transcribe the whole solution from both works, it would 
appear how these two questions, besides agreeing in a general way, 
explain and complete each other. Further, it can be observed, not 
only here, but also throughout the whole work, that the author of the 
questions on the Metaphysics is very well acquainted with problems 
concerning the division and the mutual relations of the various sciences. 
This is the reason, why, wherever the Philosopher touches such 
problems, the author promptly avails himself of the opportunity to 
make a digression, sometimes longer than required, as here: “‘Con- 
sequenter quia dicit quod logica et topica considerant de eisdem de 
quibus metaphysica, sed diversimode, quaeritur ...” (Metaph., 
loc. cit.). 

f) Let us compare now a more fundamental question on the prin- 
ciple of individuation. This problem is widely treated in book seven, 
f. 105d-106b, where the Author, after having cited several possible 
solutions, proposes one which is substantially the same as the opinion 
considered most probable by Kilwardby in his questions on the second 


book of the Sentences.1* The following passage we take from ms. L. 1. 3 
(Coxe 131) of Merton College, Oxford. 


Metaph., f. 106b. II Sent., f. 43d. 

“Materia enim est occasio!® ne- “Est igitur tam materia quam 
cessaria individuationis, et forma forma causa individuationis, sed 
causa principalis. De hoc tamen materia causa receptiva, forma ac- 
sunt opiniones diversae. Et est tiva. Primo igitur sunt materia et 
exemplum satis competens ad hoc: forma, deinde signatio, et tertio per 
natura lucis est causa suae multi- illam individuum, quod est actu ens. 
plicationis principalis, et tamen ad 
hoc quod fiat multiplicatio, exigitur 
medium tamquam occasio necessa- 
ria, cum tamen de se habet poten- 
tiam signandi in qualibet parte 
medii. 

Similiter forma de se potest se Et per hoc nota quod forma 
signave in materia, et ita est prin- signando et individuando materiam, 


12 Described by F. Stegmiiller, Les Questions du Commentaire etc., loc. cit. 

18 Cf. Summa philosophiae Roberto Grosseteste ascripta, ed. L. Baur, 
Die philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste, in Beitriige guy Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Mittelalters, IX, Miinster 1912, p. 463: ‘“‘Forma autem 
quae est pars, per materiam tantum — sed occasionaliter non formaliter 
vel effective — in actu ultimo, id est individuali signari et ad singularitatem 
contrahi potest.’ 
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cipaliter causa individuationis. Re- 
quiritur tamen necessario materia 
in qua occasio necessaria habet 
signationem [!]”’ 
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ex consequenti semetipsam signat 
atque compositum, ac individuat.” 


Though there is no literal agreement in the wording of these two 
texts, the doctrine is the same; moreover, the one passage perfectly 
completes and illustrates the other. 

g) The sentence we intend to consider in the last place belongs 
to psychology rather than to metaphysics. But our author often 
displays his wide erudition by introducing into the exposition of meta- 
physical problems grammar, logic, psychology, and sometimes even 
theology. — The corresponding text we take from Kilwardby’s treatise 
called De spiritu imaginativo (ms. 3 of Balliol College, Oxford), detected 
by M. D. Chenu."* Though this text, — which we borrow from a quo- 
tation of M. D. Chenu,* — speaks of the origin of the species sensibilis, 
while in the questions on the Metaphysics the formation of the species 
intelligibilis is described, the similarity is nevertheless conspicuous. 


Metaph., £. 108d—1oga. 


“‘Ponitur!® etiam quod specie<s> 
multiplicata in medium [!] ad or- 
ganum <pervenit>, in quo recipitur 
ut dispositio; excitat animam quae 
praesens est ut efficiat motum sibi 
similem. Ipsa enim anima, quia 
est omnium similitudo, potest ef- 
ficere se similem speciei; et cum 
speciei similis facta sit, recipit spe- 
ciem rei et per speciem rei receptam 
apprehendit rem cuius est species 
illa, et de ipsa re iudicat.”’ 


There are several other theses 


De spiritu imag., f£. 251. 

“Sic enim spiritus sensitivus se 
convertendo attentius ad suum or- 
ganum specie sensibili informatum, 
facit se et similem, et in se proprium 
aciem reflectendo videt se talem, et 
sic sentit sensibile forinsecum per 
ymaginem quam in se formavit. Est 
autem ymago in organo, vel orga- 
num ymagine formatum, causa sine 
qua non fieret ymago in spiritu 
sentiente, sed causa eius effectiva 
non est.” 


in these questions on the Meta- 


physics the parallels of which could be easily found in Kilwardby’s 
writings, as for instance: the matter!** has active potencies (f. 78c); 


14 Le “De spiritu imaginativo’” de Robert Kilwardby,O. P., in Revue 
des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XV 1926, pp. 507-17. 

18 [bid., p. 511. 

16 Though this expression “ponitur’”’ may suggest that the Author 
reports the opinion of others, from the context it is clear that he intends 
to speak in his own name. In fact, a few lines above he says: “‘Licet magni 
ponant quod vera forma rei sit in anima essentialiter eadem cum illa quae 
est in materia extra, probabilius tamen mihi videtur dicere quod 
vera forma non est in anima, sed solum similitudo et species eius ...” 
Besides, this ‘‘ponitur’’ may be a mistake for “ ponatur.” 

1a Among the errors “in naturalibus” condemned by Kilwardby, 
March 18, 1277 at Oxford, we find the following: 3. “‘Item, quod nulla 
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it is false to say that privation is nothing (f. 83c); the universal is not 
only in the soul, but there is also in things a kind of real unity (f. 114¢). 
But it would be superfluous to multiply the arguments since all the 
texts we compared thus far are unanimous in proclaiming Robert 
Kilwardby the author of these questions on the Metaphysics. 

This conclusion, deduced from the identity of the doctrine, obtains 
a further confirmation from the authorities quoted, which, though not 
common in other authors, were familiar to Kilwardby; e. g., Dominic 
Gundissalinus, on who he depends in the De ortu scientiarum, and 
Petrus Helias whom he cites quite frequently in his grammatical 
works.!7 We have found a quotation taken from the commentary of 
Alfred of Sareshel or Anglicus on the De plantis;!* another author 
who, as E. Sommer Seckendorff pointed out,1® was not unknown to 
Kilwardby. 


Three factors help to determine at least proximately the date of 
composition of the questions on the Metaphysics. The first, which 
will fix the terminus post quem, is found on f. 54c, where Kilwardby 
speaking of the nobility of metaphysics, writes: ‘Sed per Albertum, 
in principio De anima, meliora sunt nobiliora.’’*° Now, it is generally 
admitted** that the De anima belongs to the second group of St. Al- 
bert’s works, which were written certainly after the Summa de creaturis 
and the commentary on the Sentences. But the fourth book of this 
latter has been finished only in 1249.*4* If the De anima was written 


potentia activa est in materia; 4. Item, quod privatio est pure nichil .. .;” 
cf. H. Denifle, Chartularium Univers. Paris., 1, Parisiis 1889, p. 559. 

17 Cf. Ch. Thurot, Notices et Extraits, XXII, Paris 1868, p.9 

18 Since this commentary is unedited we cite the quotation in extenso, 
f. 52d: ‘‘Ne igitur creatura tam nobilis [he speaks of the rational soul] 
in sempiternum maneret tam turpiter deformata et tam excellenti cognitione 
privata, concessit ei divina providentia donum munificentiae excellentissi- 
mum, quod est philosophia, ut vult Alfredus, in primo De vegetalibus, 
quatenus per ipsam a tali servitute possit liberari et cognitionem Creatoris 
et sui et aliarum rerum possit aliquantulum restitui.’’ On Alfred of Sareshel 
and his commentary on the De vegetalibus or De plantis, see S. D. Wingate, 
The medieval latin versions of the aristotelian scientific iaee with special 
veference to the biological works, London 1931, pp. 55-72 

19 Op. cit., p. 153, note 71: “ Kilwardby must have used Alfred of Sareshel’s 
Arabo-Greek translation of the inns -aristotelian book: De vegetalibus 
et plantis, Aristotle’s original writings on plants, as is now well known, 
not having come down to posterity.” 

20 Lib. I, tract. 1,c.2: ‘‘Meliora autem vocamus nobiliora, sicut incor- 
ruptibilia sunt meliora corruptibilibus;” ed. A. Borgnet, t.V, Parisiis 
1890, p. I19a. 

21 Cf. B. de Solage, La cohérence de la métaphysique de Vdme d’ Albert 
le Grand, in Mélanges offerts au R. P. Ferdinand Cavallera, Toulouse 1948, 


Pp. 369. : 
#la Cf. D. A. Callus, art. cit., p. 247. 
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after this date, it is evident that Kilwardby could not have known 
it earlier than 1250; consequently this must be the terminus post quem 
of the questions on the Metaphysics. 

For the terminus ante quem we may assume the compilation of the 
De ortu scientiarum for two reasons: first, because in the prologue of 
the questions on the Metaphysics, as we noted above,?* St. Isidore is 
quoted erroneously through Gundissalinus, while in the De ortu scien- 
tiarum correctly and presumably from the original. Further, f. 53b 
we read: “De divisione aut<em> naturalis philosophiae patebit 
alibi.” But the roth chapter of the De ortu scientiarum announces: 
“Divisio naturalis scientiae Aristotelis, ubi patent subiecta partialium 
librorum et fines.” Hence, if Kilwardby had written this chapter 
before his questions on the Metaphysics, he could not properly state 
in the prologue of this latter: “‘De divisione autem naturalis philo- 
sophiae patebit alibi.” Now, the De ortu scientiarum is anterior to 
the commentary on the Sentences**, which according to O. Lottin* 
was written between 1254-61. Of these two dates only the last one 
is sure, i.e. 1261, when Kilwardby was elected Provincial; therefore 
we can not exclude the possibility that he may have begun writing 
his commentary only about 1257. Consequently the last possible 
date for the composition of the De ortu scientiarum can be considered 
1256, which will be also the terminus ante quem of the questions on the 
Metaphysics. — Naturally this is no more than a mere conjecture 
which shares perforce the uncertainty of the dates of the composition 
of St. Albert’s De anima and Kilwardby’s De ortu scientiarum. 

Since it may be useful to scholars interested in particular meta- 
physical problems to know where to find them in a rather voluminous 
manuscript, we give here the incipits of the individual books of the 
Metaphysics. 

Prologus: Ut habetur in libro De articulis fidei: Nihil seipsum 
composuit nec ad esse produxit (f. 52a). 

Lib. I: Consideratio quidem in veritate uno modo etc.* (Iunt., VIII, 
f.14a; Didot, II, p. 486). Quaeritur de dictis in littera, et primo de 
veritate** in se. Et primo, utrum veritas sit (f. 56a). 

22 Cf. supra, p. 10. 

23 Cf. D. A. Callus, art. cit., pp. 248s. 

24 Psychologie et Morale, III-2, Louvain 1949, p. 721. 

25 For the incipits of the single books of Aristotle’s Metaphysics we 
a. editions: Iuntina, Venetiis 1552, and Firmin Didot, Parisiis 


26 The questions of this first book are dedicated almost exclusively 
to the problem of truth. 


2 Franciscan Studies 
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Lib. Il: Manifestum est*? etc. (Iunt., VIII, f. 15a; Didot, II, p. 486). 
Hec est pars expositiva [?] in qua primo determinat principia rerum; 
ideo primo quaeritur utrum pertineat ad ipsum hic probare statum et 
finitatem in omni genere causae*® (f. 60c). 

Lib. III: Necesse est autem nobis considerare etc. (Iunt., VIII, f. 17d; 
Didot, II, p. 488). In principio tertii primo quaeritur de intentione 
libri, quare scilicet ponit rationes difficiles (f. 77b). 

Lib. IV: [Unius quidem scientiae*® etc. Iunt., VIII, f. 30d; Didot, 
II, p. 500]. In principio quarti ostendit Aristoteles quod una scientia 
habet considerare de ente ... et ideo quaerit in principio, utrum ens 
sit analogum an aequivocum (f. 80d). 

Lib. V: Initium dicitur illud ex quo prius movetur etc. (Iunt., VIII, 
f. 47d; Didot, II, p.514). Quia in principio huius quinti distinguit 
multiplicitates rationum, quaeritur an hoc pertineat ad ipsum (f. 88a). 

Lib. VI: Manifestum est quod principia et causae entium sunt (Iunt., 
VIII, f. 68a; Didot, II, p. 534). Prima conclusio huius sexti est quod 
haec scientia habet considerare de ente in quantum ens, et principiis 
entis in quantum ens (f. 95a). 

Lib. VII: Ens dicitur multis modis, ut prius diximus (Iunt., VIII, 
f. 72b; Didot, II, p. 538). In principio huius septimi loquitur Aristoteles 
de comparatione substantiae ad accidens (f. 96a). 

Lib. VIII: Oportet autem nos congregare dicta et determinare*® (Iunt., 
VIII, f. 98c; Didot, II, p. 558). Quaestio [?] de hoc quod dicit, quod 
omnes substantiae sensibiles habeant materiam (f. 115d). 

Lib. IX: [Dictum est de ente cui attribuuntur alia praedicamenta* 
Tunt., VIII, f. 106b; Didot, II, p. 564]. Intentio Aristotelis in isto 
nono est de istis differentiis: actus et potentia (f. 116d). 

Lib. X: Dictum est prius quod unum dicitur multipliciter (Iunt., 
VIII, f. 117b; Didot, II, p. 573). Circa hunc librum primo distinguit 
modos unius (f. 119c). 


II. The Questions on the Physics 


In the same manuscript 509 of Gonville and Caius College after the 
questions on the Metaphysics, (f. 123r is left blank), there follow in 


27 This “‘incipit’’ cannot be found verbatim either in the ed. Iuntina 
or in Didot, but in Metaphysica Aristotelis cum commento Averrois, Lugduni 
ap. Scipionem de Gabiano 1530, f. 26v. 

28 This book, in which the Author deals with the problems of matter, 
form and privation, seems to be the most important one. 

29 Here the opening words of Aristotle are wanting. 

30 By mistake the writer prefixed here the ‘‘incipit’’ of the 9th book, 
then omitted it at its proper place. 

31 Cf. the preceeding note. 
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the same hand questions on the first seven books of the Physics of 
Aristotle. Of this part of the manuscript we do not have at hand more 
than the first two and a half folios,but even these are more than suf- 
ficient to prove that their author is identical with the author of the 
questions on the Metaphysics, that is to say, Robert Kilwardby, O. P. 
With the following demonstration of its authenticity we do not intend 
to preclude others from describing the whole work more accurately. 


On the upper margin of folio 124r is written in another hand: Liber 
primus physicorum. The first question begins f. 124a: Primo quaeritur 
hic quid sit abstrahere. Et dicendum quod abstrahere non est aliud nisi 
absolvere aliquid ab aliquo ... The last one ends with the seventh 
book, f. 206b: et hoc patet per expositionem litterae et Commentatorem; 
et sic non est in loct <mutatiorne: quare etc. — Expliciunt quaestiones 
septimi physicorum Aristotelis. 


It can be doubted whether the first question, on abstraction, belongs 
to this work, because there is a strong probability that these questions 
on the Physics originally began with the question which is now on 
the second place, f. 124a: Quaeritur de unitate scientiae naturalis, secundo 
de subalternatione. De primo (f.124b) quod non sit una, probatio: ab 
unitate subiectt dicitur scientia una. This hypothesis is supported by 
the fact that in the ms. 285 of the New College, Oxford, according to 
H. O. Coxe,** there is: “‘Anonymi cuiusdam in Physicorum libros 
quatuor priores commentarius,” which begins f. 114a (and not f. 111 
as H. O. Coxe says) with the ritual opening of the commentaries on 
the Physics: Quoniam quidem intelligere etc. And then follows im- 
mediately the above mentioned question on the unity of natural 
science: Quaeritur de unitate scientiae naturalis. Et quod non sit una, 
probatio: ab unitate subiecti dicitur scientia una. Though the wording 
of this question in the two manuscripts is somewhat different, there 
is no doubt that they contain substantially the same work. This will 
be clear from the next comparison, which at the same time will prove 
that these questions on the Physics were written by the author of the 
questions on the Metaphysics. 


For sake of comparison we have chosen the answer to the question: 
whether natural science is subordinated to metaphysics; which occurs 
in the questions on the Metaphysics as well as in the double redaction 
of the questions on the Physics. 


32 Catalogus Codicum Mss. Collegit Novi, Oxonii 1852, p. 100, num. 13. 
2* 
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Metaph., £. 55a. 


“Unde dicendum 
quod ad veram sub- 
alternationem 40r 
conditiones reperiun- 
tur [!] 


Primum est quod 
subiectum _ scientiae 
subalternatae sit sub 
subiecto scientiae sub- 
alternantis. 


Secunda est quod 
subiectum sive passio 
subalternatae non sit 
egrediens e principiis 
subiecti subalternan- 
tis, quia sic non divi- 
derentur scientiae, sic- 
ut patet de geome- 
tria; considerat autem 
geometria de subiecto, 
ut de triangulo et de 
hac passione quae est 
habere tres. 

<3a> conditio est 
quod ex ipsis possit 
fieri unum; aliter enim 
non esst subalternatio, 
sicut patet de albo et 
musico. 

Quarta conditio est 
quod subalternans di- 
cat ‘propter quid’ re- 


Gedeon Gal 


Phys., 
Gonv. & Caius Coll. 

f. 124b. 
“Dicendum quod 
naturalis non subal- 
ternatur metaphysi- 
cae. Unde sciendum 
quod 4or exiguntur 
conditiones ad hoc 
quod una scientia sub- 

alternetur alii. 


Scilicet quod ali- 
quid apponatur sub- 
iecto subalternantis 
quod (f.124c) sit al- 
terius generis quam 
ipsum sit; quia si illud 
additum esset eius- 
dem generis, tunc non 
faceret nisi speciem 
eius; et illud contingit 
percipere inter nume- 
rum et numerum so- 
norum. 

2um est quod illud 
quod ei additur, non 
egrediatur e suis prin- 
cipiis; quia eadem est 
scientia e subiecto et 
sua passione, ut trian- 
gulo et sua passione. 


3a conditio est quod 
ex addito et illo sub- 
iecto fiat unum, ut 
scientia una. 


Quarta conditio est 
ut illud quod demon- 
stratur ‘quia’ in sub- 


Phys., 


New Coll., f. r114b. 


““Dico ad quaestio- 
nem quod non subal- 
ternantur, neque eti- 
am metaphysica sub- 
alternatur. Cuius cau- 
sa est quia 4or sunt 
conditiones requisitae 
ad hoc quod aliqua 
scientia subalternetur 
alii. 

Prima est quod sub- 
alternata habeat ali- 
quid additum super 
subalternantem, quod 
sit diversum genere. 


2a conditio est quod 
subalternata non egre- 
diatur de principiis 
subalternantis. 


3a conditio est quod 
ex illo et addito possit 
fieri vere unum. 


4a conditio est ut 
non demonstrent per 
idem medium, sed 
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spectu scientiae sub- 
alternatae dicentis 


Prima conditio et 3a 
reperiuntur in scientia 
naturali respectu me- 
taphysicae, aliae au- 
tem duae non, et ideo 
una non est sicut sub- 
alternans et subalter- 
nata; immo sicut su- 
perposita et supposita. 

Mobile enim egre- 
ditur ex principiis sub- 
stantiae de qua est 
metaphysica. Eadem 
enim sunt principia 
substantiae simplicis 
et substantiae mobilis. 

Item, metaphysicus 
non potest verificare 
“propter quid’ omnia 
quae verificat natura- 


alternata, demonstre- 
tur ‘propter quid’ in 
subalternante. 


Sed hic deficit 2a 
conditio, quia mobile 
additur substantiae 
quae est subiectum 
metaphysicae, et ta- 
men mobile egreditur 
ex suis principiis; 

Et quarta conditio 
deficit, quia per idem 
medium demonstratur 
utrinqgue de motore 


quod una demonstret 
per medium ‘quia’ 
quod alia demonstrat 
per medium ‘propter 
quid.’ 


2a autem conditio 
et quarta deficiunt in 
proposito, quia corpus 
mobile egreditur de 
principiis entis; 


Et similiter 4a, si- 
cut patet. Per hoc 
vero patet solutio ad 
tationes.” 


lis ‘quia,’ ut patet de 
conclusione in VIII 
Physicorum: conclu- 
ditur enim ibi quod 
est unum primum mo- 
vens, indivisibile etc., 
et haec conclusio a 
nullo philosopho de- 
monstratur ‘propter 
quid.’ 


<primo>.” 


33 Cf. De ortu scientiarum, cap. 32: ‘“‘Ad subalternationem tria requiruntur: 
unum est quod subiectum subalternatae sit ex appositione respectu sub- 
iecti subalternantis; aliud, quod illud adiectum sit alterius generis et 
naturae [cod.: in natura], quae tamen nata est facere unum cum subiecto 
<sub>alternantis per concretionem aliquo modo essentialem; tertium, 
quod descendat demonstratio subalternantis in subalternatam. — Primum 
aliquo modo est in metaphysica et aliis speculativis, non tamen omnino; 
ens enim cadit in consideratione metaphysici et aliaentia partialia, donec 
venitur ad principia motus ... Secundum non est ibi, quia ens partiale 
non potest addere aliquam differentiam contrahentem ens, quae sit alterius 
generis et naturae quam ens, quia extra ens nihil. Tertium etiam non, 
quia non determinat metaphysica quae in aliis speculativis supponuntur, 
sed explanando et aliquo modo verificando, ut dicit Aristoteles in X Meta- 
physicae.” 
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The concordance is so evident that it does not need commentary. 
And yet this is not the only similarity which can be found between 
the questions on the Metaphysics and the two first folios of the questions 
on the Physics; there is so much that if we wished to transcribe all 
the parallel passages, we should fill many more pages. One more 
example shall be sufficient. This we take from the very remarkable 
question, one we would hardly expect to find among the questions on 
the Physics of Aristotle: ‘‘Utrum contingat intelligere quodlibet et an 
contingat intelligere causam primam.” We find here a number of 
arguments which are identical with the arguments of the similar question 
treated in the questions on the Metaphysics: “‘Utrum intellectus noster 
intelligat omnem veritatem.” The passage transcribed below cor- 
responds to one of the seven arguments with which the problem is 
discussed in the questions on the Physics. Let us start with the shorter 
redaction of this latter. 


Physics, New College 285, f. 114d: 


“ Quaeritur an omnia intelligamus, et etiam quaeratur an contingat 
intelligere causam primam; quoniam habito quod contingat intelligere 
causam primam, multo fortius sequetur quod omnia alia possumus 
intelligere, et etiam quod intelligamus. 


Quod autem intelligamus causam primam, probatio: quandocumque 
obiectum est praesens sensui et in debito statu, statim a sensu ap- 
prehenditur. Ergo quandocumque obiectum, ut intelligibile, est prae- 
sens intellectui, statim ab intellectu apprehenditur. Sed secundum 
Augustinum, Deus essentialiter, praesentialiter et potentialiter est 
ubique: ergo in intellectu humano; ergo etc. ... 

Dico quod anima nostra intellectiva sive anima humana non omnia 
intelligit, nec ipsum Primum complete ... 

Ad zum dicendum quod prima causa dupliciter potest esse praesens 
apud intellectum nostrum: uno modo secundum quod est praesens 
cuilibet rei. Et sic prima causa non est intelligibilis (cod.: materialis ?], 
sed est forma solum, quae est salvans omnem rem et omnem creaturam. 
Et sic causa prima si sit praesens apud intellectum possibilem, non 
necesse est ut ipsum apprehendat, sicut patet. 


Alio modo potest esse praesens secundum quod est apprehensibile 
et natum apprehendi; et sic potest intelligi ab intellectu possibili. 
— Sed adhuc non semper intelligitur, sed solum quando intellectus 
noster possibilis non convertit se ad naturam infimam, nec mediam, 
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sed solum ad naturam supremam, quae natura est solum ipsa causa 
prima. 

Unde homo, quando reliquerit omnia ista inferiora et etiam omnia 
creata et etiam omnia media, ut caelum et angelos, et elevet suam 
cognitionem usque ad ipsam [!] primum summe bonum, tunc solum 
potest intellectus noster possibilis intelligere primam causam.” 


Physics, Gonville and Caius College, 509, f. 124d: 


“Dubitatur utrum contingat intelligere quodlibet (additio marg. 
in imo folio: et an contingat intelligere primam causam; quoniam 
habito quod contingit intelligere primam causam, multo fortius sequetur 
quod omnia alia possumus intelligere. 

Quod autem intelligamus primam causam, probatio): quia secundum 
Augustinum prima causa est ubique praesens potentialiter et essen- 
tialiter. Intellectui ergo semper est praesens. Sed quandocumque 
ita est quod obiectum sit praesens, et virtus sit in bona dispositione, 
statim fit comprehensio obiecti. Ergo cum intellectus bene disponitur 
de se, semper intellectus intelligit primam causam: cum ergo quod- 
libet aliud genus [?] sit adeo proportionale sicut prima causa, quod- 
libet intelligitur ... (f. 125a). 

Dicendum quod non contingit quodlibet scire. 


Unde primae rationi dicendum quod prima causa est praesens 
cuilibet, sed hoc contingit dupliciter: vel sicut forma salvans et con- 
servans, vel sicut forma quae est pars rei. Unde prima causa semper 
est praesens, sine cuius praesentia nihil salvatur in esse. (Additio 
marg.: Et si causa prima sic sit praesens apud intellectum possibilem, 
non est necesse ut ipsam apprehendat, sicut patet). 

Et hoc imaginetur sic: imaginetur quod universum esset liquidum 
vel fluens, et imaginetur cum hoc impressionem [!] sigilli. Praesentia [!] 
sigilli concomitatur impressio in liquido, quo amoto amovetur forma 
impressionis; ita [?] (additio marg.: cum conservans et salvans abest). 

Alio modo dicitur causam primam esse praesentem sicut apprehen- 
sibile apprehendenti. Et hoc** ... non contingit, sicut ponitur quod 
causa prima non semper est apprehensibilis. Sed cum sit quaedam 
natura infima [cod.: infinita], ut generabilia et corruptibilia; quae- 
dam natura media,** ut supracaelestia; et est natura suprema, sicut 


34 Here is an interlinear addition which I have not been able to decipher. 

35 On the “‘natura media” and “‘natura suprema” cf. Richard Fishacre, 
O. P., quoted by F. Stegmiiller, in Robert Kilwardby, De natura theologiae 
cit., pp. 23s. 
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prima causa: sic est in intellectu possibili potentia infima [cod.: in- 
finita], qua potest intelligere ista corruptibilia; et est potentia media, 
qua potest intelligere supracaelestia; et est ultima potentia, qua potest 
intelligere causam primam. 

Sicut ergo est in sensibilibus, quod si primum de potentia alicuius 
esset ferre decem, et medium de potentia esset ferre viginti, et ultimum 
esset quadraginta: tunc ad quod ferret illud quod est ultimum de 
potentia, non posset ei superaddi nec medium nec primum, quia si 
adderetur decem ad quadraginta, iam excederet illud quod est ultimum 
de potentia. 


Cum ergo a parte ista sit ultimum intellectus primam causam in- 


telligere, necesse est intellectum absolvere ab eo quod est primum et 
ab eo quod est medium.” 


Before reporting the corresponding passage from the questions on 
the Metaphysics we may add a few words concerning the relation 
between the two redactions of the questions on the Physics. As far 
as we can judge from the above related texts, we are inclined to believe 
that the first redaction is the shorter one, conserved in ms. 285 of 
New College, while the other, contained in ms. 509 of Gonville and Caius 
College, is a reportation, amplified by the author, perhaps during the 


prelection itself. This is suggested by the clarifying examples.” Et 
hoc imaginetur sic ... Sicut ergo est in sensibilibus” etc. Then this 
reportation was corrected with the aid of the first redaction; this 
would explain the marginal corrections, the one in the title of the 
question, the other in the answer. In fact, these two corrections are 
the only places which correspond verbatim in the two manuscripts. 
The relative question in the Metaphysics, having been proposed 
together with other problems, is much shorter, but the above reported 
argument as well as one of the two examples, is entirely there. 


Metaphysics, f. 59d: 


“Utrum noster intellectus [cod.: intelligitur] omnem veritatem 
<intelligat>. 


Quod sic, videtur: causa prima praesens est ipsi intellectui secundum 
Augustinum. Ipsa enim intimior est cuilibet rei quam ipsa res sibi 
ipsi; quare intellectus noster intelligit causam primam. Sed in [cod.: 
sive] ipsa omnia relucent: ergo intellectus noster intelligendo ipsam, 
intelligit omnia ... 


Ad quaestionem dicendum quod non scimus omnem veritatem. 
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Ad primum obiectum dicendum quod causa prima est praesens 
aut sicut continens et salvans est praesens contento et salvato [cod.: 
contentio et salvatio]. Et sic dico est causa prima in omni causato 
praesentialiter [cod.: presentes], essentialiter, potentialiter. Et sic non 
facit ad cognitionem sui vel alicuius, quia si sic, tunc lapis intelligeret 
[cod.: includeret] causam primam, cum causa prima sit in lapide essen- 
tialiter, potentialiter, sicut in homine. 

Et est praesens sicut cognoscibile cognoscenti. Et tunc intellectus 
aut intelligit causam primam ita quod non convertit se supra aliquod 
causatum ; et sic praesentia causae primae facit ad cognitionem eiusdem. 
Aut convertit se supra aliquod causatum, et tunc non intelligit causam 
primam, quia ultimum de potentia intellectus nostri est intelligere 
causam primam. Intelligere autem aliquod corruptibile, est minimum 
de potentia intellectus nostri (f.60a). Medium autem est intelligere 
intelligentias. 

Si ergo adiciatur minimum maximo, non intelligeretur maximum, 
quia cum intelligit minimum, non potest in comprehensionem maximi. 
Cuius simile est: ultimum de potentia alicuius sit ferre centum libras, 
minimum autem decem, medium autem viginti. Si autem illud minimum 
adiciatur maximo, patet quod excedit potentiam eius, et ita non potest 
ferre. Similiter est ex alia parte, si bene applicetur.” 

Such a convincing similarity permits us to conclude without any 
doubt that the questions on the seven books of the Physics and the 
questions on the ten books of the Metaphysics were written by one 
and the same person, namely Robert Kilwardby, 0. P. 

Having proved his authorship from the questions on the Metaphysics, 
there is no need to prove the same from the questions on the Physics. 
Nevertheless one argument taken from the latter may not be out of 
place. It implies the plurality of the forms in man, a thesis that 
Kilwardby, in his own way, not only accepted but also defended, so 
that as archbishop of Canterbury he forbade its contrary to be taught 
(1277) within his jurisdiction.** 

This sentence occurs in the answer to an objection: 


“Ad tertium dicendum quod e converso est in receptione intel- 
lectivae et sensitivae, quia sensitiva est corpori alligata [cod.: corporis 
alligatio] et est virtus in esse producta per naturam, et operatur per 
instrumentum corporis” (Gonville and Caius, 509, f. 126d). 


% Cf. H. Denifle, op. cit., p. 559, where among the errors “in naturali- 
bus”’ number 12 reads: ‘‘Item, quod vegetativa, sensitiva et intellectiva 
sint una forma simplex.” 
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In his letter to Peter Conflans,*” defending the afore-mentioned 
prohibition, Kilwardby repeats and confirms the same position: 

“Ut igitur elongentur animi infirmorum ab erroribus et appro- 
pinquent philosophice veritati, que concordat fidei catholice, multo 
melius dicetur ... quod differunt essentialiter ab invicem vegetativa, 
sensitiva et intellectiva potentia, ita quod ... sensitiva similiter pro- 
ducitur operatione nature de potentiis elementorum mediante mixtione 
vel complexione ad sensationem ordinata.”’ 

As far as the date of composition of the Physics is concerned, it 
can be determined only after the careful examination of the whole 
work. Nevertheless it can be safely stated here that the questions 
on the Physics were written before the questions on the Metaphysics, 
for in this latter the former is quoted, f. 114c: ‘‘Non tamen est circa 
universale intellectus, sed circa universale naturae. Quo modo hoc, 
quia est [perhaps for: quere] complete in principio Physicorum, quaestione 
illa: Utrum universale singulari sit prius.” Though this question does 
not occur on the two first folios we have at hand, nevertheless, the 
identity of the author being established, there is no reason to doubt 
that it can be found on the following ones. — Further, the close cor- 
respondence of the two works, as it appears also from the two passages 
we compared above, suggests that there was only a short lapse of time 
between their composition. Therefore we will not be far from the truth 
if we say that Kilwardby wrote his questions on the Physics about 1250. 

Now, one could ask: how did Robert Kilwardby between 1250-56, 
when he was already a Friar Preacher and dedicated to theological 
studies, find the time to write such important philosophical works? 
First of all, we must not forget that Kilwardby before he entered the 
Order has been at least for six, and very likely for more, years** regent 
master of Arts in Paris. Hence he had already commented on different 
works of Aristotle, and without doubt had known the Physics and 
Metaphysics also. Consequently he could, even after entering the 
Dominican Order and during his theological studies, gather without 
much difficulty the fruits of his many years of learning, and climax 
his philosophical career with the exposition of these two most important 
works. Besides, it is known that about 1248 Studia Artium were 


37 Text in F. Ehrle, Ein Schreiben des Erzbischofs von Canterbury Robert 
Kilwardby zur Rechtfertigung seiner Lehrverurteilung vom 18. Marz 1277, 
in Archiv fiiv Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, V 1880, 
p. 627. Cf. also A. Birkenmajer, Der Brief Robert Kilwardbys an Peter 
von Conflans und die Streitschrift des Agidius von Lessines, in Beitraége 
zuy Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, XX, Miinster 1922, p. 56. 

38 Cf. D. A. Callus, art. cit., p. 247. 
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organized in each province of the Dominican Order.*® Now, as D. A. 
Callus suggests with regard to the De ortu scientiarum:*® “It is very 
likely, therefore, that the Provincial, having at his disposal a famous 
master in Arts of Paris, would ask him to write a textbook or intro- 
duction to philosophy for the use of the Dominican students.” The 
same could have been suggested also with regard to the questions 
on the Physics and Metaphysics. Here was the right man for the right 
job. So much the more since Kilwardby, considering his age and his 
large erudition, could have completed his theological studies much 
easier than his younger and less prepared fellow-students. For the 
rest, from the reading of these works it appears clearly that their author 
was interested in, and to a certain extent already acquainted with, 
theological problems. And if he did not comment the last book of the 
Metaphysics (the 11th according to the version he employed), which 
deals with the divine intellect, and the 8th book of the Physics, where 
the First Mover is demonstrated, the reason was not his incapacity 
to approach such problems, but rather the fact that he intended to 
treat them in their proper place when writing on the Sentences. 

We have not investigated ex professo either the sources or the doctrine 
of these works, because both would require special study. Nevertheless 
we may note a few facts that have caught our attention: Kilwardby, 
when exposing the text of the Philosopher, keeps constantly before his 
eyes the commentary of Averroes; this is but natural, since very likely 
he had a copy of Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics with this com- 
mentary on the margins. This, of course, does not imply that he fell 
into the errors of Averroism. Quotations from St. Augustine, con- 
sidering the nature of the subject treated, are frequent enough. Besides, 
we encounter the names of Boethius, Saints Isidore, Anselm, and 
Albert the Great, the anonymously cited Liber sex princtpiorum (ascribed 
to Gilbert of Porrée), and the De articulis fide of Alan of Lille. Of 
the Arabian Neo-Platonists, we meet by name Avicenna and Algazel; 
of the Christian Neo-Platonists, Dominic Gundissalinus and Alfred 
of Sareshel; of the grammarians, Priscian and Petrus Helias. Among 
the sources tacitly employed we suspect the Fons vitae of Avicenbrol 
and the Liber de intelligentiis of uncertain authorship; there is certainly 
Robert of Greathead and probably also Richard Fishacre and John 
of Rupella. Doctrinally the influence, even if, as it seems, mostly 
indirect, of St. Augustine can be easily detected, together with a few 
traces of Platonism derived from the sources listed above. 


39 Tbid., p. 249. 40 Ibidem. 
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To conclude, we dare say that the questions of Kilwardby on the 
Physics and Metaphysics, if properly investigated under the threefold 
aspect of sources, doctrine and influences, will constitute one of the 
most interesting chapters of medieval philosophy. They shed a new 
light on the entry of Aristotle into medieval thought and at the same 
time enable us to observe the clash of Aristotelianism with traditional 
Augustinianism and remants of Platonism in one and the same author. 
Besides, they help us to a better understanding of the philosophical 
background of the condemnation of 1277. Finally, from an accurate 
comparison of these two works with the famous Summa philosophiae 
(ascribed to Robert of Greathead) there will result a definite answer 
to the question, whether or not Robert Kilwardby can be held author 
or at least inspirator of this latter. 

No doubt these and other problems connected with Kilwardby’s 
newly detected works, will find their competent investigators. Of one 
thing we are already sure: among the philosophers of his century 
Robert Kilwardby deserves a much higher reputation than he has 
had so far. 


GEDEON GAL, O. F. M. 


Quaracchi, Italy. 





LA CONNAISSANCE INTELLECTUELLE 
DU SINGULIER MATERIEL CHEZ DUNS SCOT 


CHAPITRE I 


PERSPECTIVES GENERALES EN GUISE 
D’ INTRODUCTION 


Jean Duns Scot arrivait 4 Paris a l’automne de 1292 ou de 1293 
pour y conquérir les grades universitaires. Prétre depuis le 17 mars 
1291 et ayant vraisemblablement enseigné dans quelque studium 
franciscain, il n’était pas sans posséder déja une certaine culture philo- 
sophique et théologique acquise dans le milieu franciscain d’Outre- 
Manche. Quel milieu nouveau trouvait-il 4 Paris? Quelles influences 
y régnaient? Quels étaient les grands courants d’idées? Questions 
bien vastes auxquelles notre étude sur la connaissance intellectuelle 
du singulier matériel au XIIléme siécle a tenté d’apporter une réponse 
sur un point précis. A nous en tenir 4 ce seul probléme et 4 un coup 
d’oeil panoramique, la situation parait simple: d’un cété, Vintellection 
indirecte 4 laquelle l’ Aquinate avait attaché son nom 4 la suite d’Aristote, 
d’Averroés et d’Avicenne; de l'autre, la thése toute neuve de l’intellec- 
tion directe soutenue avec brio par les maitres franciscains et mise 
sous le patronage de saint Augustin. 

Mais a l’analyse des sources de cette querelle on reconnait celles 
mémes des conflits de la pensée médiévale. Ce n’est qu’une controverse 
de détail mais ce détail est significatif de l'ensemble. On peut y voir 
une phase de la lutte pour la suprématie intellectuelle menée par les 
deux Ordres étudiants ou l'un des aliments de la lutte entre ce que l’on 
convient assez communément d’appeler, faute d’un terme plus ap- 
proprié, l’augustinisme traditionnel menacé d’éviction et l’aristotélisme 
envahissant, le premier trouvant 4 l’occasion un allié dans Avicenne, 
le second soucieux de se dégager du voisinage suspect d’Averroés. 
L’analyse des arguments en cause fait méme penser 4 un conflit de 
théologiens inquiets des répercussions, en théologie, des opinions de 
philosophes uniquement intéressés aux principes d’Aristote. 

1 Camille Bérubé, O. F.M.Cap., “‘La Connaissance intellectuelle du 


singulier matériel au XIIIéme siécle,’’ dans Franciscan Studies XI (1951), 
157-201. 
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Les deux Ordres étudiants avaient, en effet, pris officiellement position 
dans la discussion générale autour de l’aristotélisme. Les Dominicains, 
aux chapitres généraux de Milan en 1278 et 1279, de Paris en 1286, 
avaient pris en main la cause du thomisme et inauguré des mesures 
qui iront s’aggravant avec les chapitres de Saragosse en 1309, de Metz 
en 1313, de Londres en 1314 et de Bologne en 1315. Le chapitre général 
des Franciscains tenu a Assise en 1279 avait officiellement interdit 
Yenseignement des opinions réprouvées par Etienne Tempier sans 
cependant établir de relation spéciale au thomisme partiellement 
inclus dans la liste des propositions condamnées. Le chapitre de Stras- 
bourg, en 1282, interdit la diffusion de la Somme Théologique parmi 
les fréres a l'exception des lecteurs rationabiliter intelligentes mais 
avec l’usage du Correctoire de Guillaume de la Mare. Enfin, la seconde 
rédaction des Constitutions franciscaines, en 1292, renouvelle la défense 
de soutenir des opinions réprouvées par l’évéque et les maitres de 
Paris.” 

La signification anti-thomiste de ces mesures disciplinaires est 
difficile 4 apprécier. Comme le remarque le Pére Mauer Burbach, 
O. S. B.: ‘This provision of the constitutions is a clear echo of the 
Milan statute and is directed against members of the Order. St. Thomas 


is implied only very remotely, if at all. On the whole, one looking 
for anti-Thomistic legislation by the Fransciscan Order at this time 
will be disappointed. In fact, the Order was thoroughly anti-Thomist, 
but the opposition was not given a clearly definite official expression.’’* 


A époque ot Duns Scot fit ses études ces mesures étaient en vigueur 
et l’on peut présumer que le jeune étudiant entendit commenter a 
loisir les mises au point du Correctoire de Guillaume sur la connaissance 
du singulier. Peut-étre méme y invoquait-on l’autorité d’Avicenne, 
spécialement sa doctrine de l’étre objet de l’intelligence puisque c’était 
la un lieu commun parmi les tenants de lintellection directe. Avicenne, 
certes, avait soutenu |’intellection indirecte, mais sa doctrine de l’objet 
de intelligence était utilisable en faveur de l’intellection directe. 

La position aristotélicienne était, en effet, double: celle de saint 
Thomas qui se fonde sur l’objet de l’intelligence humaine pour résoudre 
le probléme de la connaissance humaine du singulier matériel mais 
se réclame également de principes appropriés pour les questions de la 


2 Nous résumons ici l’excellente étude synthétique de Mauer Burbach, 
O. S. B., ‘Early Dominican and Franciscan Legislation regarding St. Tho- 
mas,” dans Mediaeval Studies IV (1942), 139-158. 

3 Ibid., p. 128. 
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science de Dieu, des Anges, des Ames séparées; celle des disciples plus 
ou moins avoués d’Averroés et d’Avicenne qui tirent des principes 
d’Aristote des conclusions théologiques inacceptables. 

La solution des maitres franciscains est plus complexe. On y peut 
discerner le jeu de trois facteurs. Il y a le souci théologique, trés ca- 
ractérisé chez les premiers en date, qui fait insister sur le fait de l’in- 
tellection du singulier et déborder le plan de la philosophie pure aussi 
bien que celui de l'état présent. Il y a une attitude philosophique d’in- 
spiration vaguement augustinienne mettant en relief l’excellence de 
la connaissance du singulier pour la critique de la connaissance, rejetant 
Yintellect agent quant a sa fonction universalisante selon le mode 
aristotélicien et subordonnant la connaissance de l’universel 4 l’in- 
tellection préalable de individu. Il y a enfin l'utilisation de données 
avicenniennes, en particulier celle de l’étre objet de intelligence. 

Une autre source de controverses était la position méme du probléme. 
Pendant tout le XIIIe siécle la question posée est celle du fait de l’in- 
tellection du singulier matériel et la réponse directe est l’existence ou 
la non-existence de cette intellection. C’était bien la question que les 
augustinisants entendaient résoudre et la qualification de directe que 
saint Thomas avait ajoutée 4 sa réponse négative passait inappercue 
ou du moins était réputée inefficace. S’il eit répondu affirmativement 
et restreint sa réponse par le qualificatif indirectement, l opposition 
efit peut-étre perdue la moitié de son élan. Les réponses sont équi- 
valentes du point de vue de la logique, non de celui de la psychologie. 
Les scolastiques avaient accoutumé d’amorcer |’étude d’une question 
par la liste des arguments communément allégués 4 l’occasion de la 
question posée. Ils alignaient d’ordinaire en premier lieu les arguments 
contraires 4 leur solution personnelle avec la charge d’en faire la ré- 
futation. Il est remarquable qu’a la différence de ses adversaires saint 
Thomas aligne d’abord les arguments contre l’intellection du singulier 
matériel s’obligeant ainsi 4 de continuelles distinctions qui n’ont point 
le relief de la réponse négative apportée par la solution principale. 

Mais le probléme du fait de l’intellection du singulier matériel avait 
peu a peu été distingué plus nettement de celui du mode d’intellection. 
Il est significatif de constater que, chez Duns Scot, le fait de l’intellection 
du singulier est admis d’emblée. C’est 4 peine si le De Anima (q. 22) 
se donne le luxe de |’établir en compilant la liste des raisons tradi- 
tionnelles tirées de induction, de l’objet de l’amour, de l’imposition 
de noms aux singuliers, etc. On pourrait méme croire au premier abord 
que la discussion est dirigée contre le thomisme et qu’on attribue 
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a l’Aquinate la négation pure et simple de l’intellection du singulier 
matériel, mais la suite du texte rend assez bien l’exposé de la Somme 
Théologique. La réfutation est sommaire. On tente de montrer que 
Yintellection proposée par le Docteur Angélique est ou directe 
ou inexistante. En somme, analyse médiocre selon la routine scolaire 
du temps et qui ne touche pas le fond de la position thomiste.* Mais 
le De anima est d’une authenticité douteuse. Nous noterons d’ailleurs 
plus loin, sur le point méme de la connaissance du singulier, des par- 
ticularités qui introduisent une certaine incohérence, des difficultés 
nouvelles, 4 tout le moins, dans l’enseignement scotiste. 

Dans les textes d’authenticité assurée, le probléme directement 
posé est celui du mode direct de l’intellection. Les Quaestiones in Meta- 
physicam distinguent méme entre le probléme métaphysique de I’in- 
telligibilité absolue du singulier et le probléme psychologique de son 
intellection humaine. Les arguments alignés visent le méme but precis.* 
En restreignant ainsi la question, le Docteur Subtil aborde de front 
le probléme que saint Thomas a de fait résolu aprés avoir posé avec 
les auteurs de son temps celui du fait de l’intellection du singulier 
matériel. Il devenait ainsi possible d’apporter 4 chacune des questions 
une réponse exempte d’ambiguité et de classer les opinions en présence. 
Selon sa méthode habituelle, il dégage le probléme de ses données 
immédiates et le considére d’un point de vue supérieur qui lui permet 
de distinguer les divers aspects de la question, d’accorder aux ad- 
versaires celles de leurs réclamations qui lui semblent acquises, de 
limiter ses concessions par une critique rigoureuse des arguments ap- 
portés et de les justifier par son propre systéme. Grace a une technique 
précise il pourra concéder aux augustinisants l’'intelligibilité absolue 
du singulier et le fait de l’intellection du singulier matériel en un con- 
cept autre que le concept universel de la nature et, aux aristotélisants, 
le caractére indirect de cette intellection et l’universalité des notes 
qui composent ce concept indirect du singulier. Mais en méme temps 
il reprochera 4 ceux-ci de s’appuyer sur une philosophie trop servilement 
aristotélicienne parce qu'elle limite indiment I’intellect humain a ce 
qu'il peut atteindre par ses seules forces dans l'état présent et, 4 ceux-la, 
d’affirmer indiment de l'état présent ce que la théologie nous enseigne 


4 Joannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia, De anima, q. 22,n.3 (Ed. Vivés 
III 629). Nous citerons désormais les textes de Duns Scot sans mention 
d’auteur d’aprés cette édition 4 moins d’avis contraire. 

5 Quaestiones Subtilissimae in metaphysicam Aristotelis, VII, q. 14 (VII 
429, 434). Nous citerons désormais cet ouvrage sous l’abrégé Quaest. 
in met. 
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sur l'état futur de l’A4me ou ce que la philosophie enseigne sur I’intelli- 
gibilité absolue du singulier. Mais, d’autre part, bien qu’Aristote 
n’ait rien dit de intuition, il faut cependant reconnaitre 4 celle-ci 
le réle de faire connaitre le singulier comme un tout concret actuellement 
présent, bien que la nature de ce singulier ne soit actuellement ac- 
cessible qu’a la connaissance abstractive, du moins s'il s’agit de con- 
naissance distincte. 

Le centre de perspective ou se placera résolument le Docteur Subtil, 
non seulement dans ses oeuvres théologique mais mémes dans des 
écrits d’apparence purement philosophique comme les Questiones in 
Metaphysicam, c’est la distinction 4 établir entre l’ordre absolu et 
Yordre contingent, les données théologiques et les données de I’ex- 
périence. La cheville ouvriére qui lui permet d’apporter au probléme 
une solution qui s’adapte 4 la diversité des données réelles, c’est une 
technique nouvelle de la connaissance abstractive et de Il’intuition. 
Mais cette doctrine était trop complexe pour devenir populaire et 
garder sa structure originelle. Le Subtil avait apporté une réponse 
intégrant les données de la philosophie, de la théologie et de l’expérience. 
Ses diciples feront un choix parmi ces données diverses et batiront 
une théorie philosophique de la connaissance du singulier qui raménera 
Duns Scot dans le sillage de l’école franciscaine de la fin du XIIIéme 
siécle et dans le voisinage d’Ockham. Nous les verrons tout 4 l’heure 
4 l’ceuvre. En attendant, constatons par la lecture d’un texte explicite 
a souhait mais d’une densité doctrinale et d’un style rocailleux tout 
a fait dans la maniére de Duns Scot que nous ne créons pas artificielle- 
ment les problémes. Nous prions seulement le lecteur de ne pas se laisser 
rebuter par cet abord austére de la pensée scotiste, car nous entendons 
bien lui en rendre le contact plus aimable. I] voudra bien se souvenir 
avec un mediéviste dont le grand ouvrage sur Jean Duns Scot aura 
parmi nos contemporains un réle analogue a celui qu’Albert le Grand 
attendait de son grand corpus aristotelicum qu’ “‘on attendrait vainement 
de lui (Duns Scot) les prévenances constantes dont Thomas d’Aquin 
comble son lecteur’: et que “‘cette maniére abrupte et un peu altiére 
présente au moins un avantage: elle rend difficile au lecteur l’illusion, 
si périlleuse au lecteur de saint Thomas, qu'il atteint aisément en son 
fond la pensée du maitre. Avec Duns Scot, on s’apergoit tout de suite 
qu’on ne comprend pas.’’* Albert le Grand a voulu rendre Aristote 
intelligible aux Latins, le Jean Duns Scot d’Etienne Gilson contribuera 
grandement par la finesse et la profondeur de ses analyses et la mer- 


* E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot (1952), Préf. pp. 9-10. 
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veilleuse fluidité de son style 4 rendre le Docteur Subtil plus intelligible 
non seulement aux disciple du Docteur Angélique mais 4 ses propres 
admirateurs. 

Ce texte a trait 4 la science du Christ. Il met vivement en relief 
lantithése de la cognoscibilité directe du singulier matériel dans le 
plan métaphysique pur et de sa non-connaissance directe dans l’éat 
présent. L’intelligibilité absolue découle du caractére positif de l’in- 
dividuation mais elle ne suffit pas 4 garantir l’intellection dans un 
cas déterminé, car toutes les intelligences ne sont pas sur le méme 
pied en face de tout intelligible. Dans l’état présent, en effet, le singulier 
matériel n’est pas accessible 4 notre intellect sous sa raison formelle 
parce que d’une part, les objets intelligibles ne meuvent pas notre 
intellect directement mais seulement par l’intermédiaire des phantasmes 
et que, d’autre part, la singularité comme telle n’a pas de réle actif 
dans la sensation, bien qu’elle soit la condition nécessaire de l’objet 
sensible. Delivré de cet empéchement notre intellect connaitrait 
directement le singulier. En plus de cette connaissance abstractive 
le Christ eut, comme nous, une connaissance intuitive de beaucoup 
de vérités contingentes par l’intermédiaire obligé de l’intuition sensile. 


Dices, singularia non sunt per se intelligibilia, igitur non habuit notitiam 
singularium per se. Antecedens patet; tum quia sensus est singularium, 
intellectus universalium per Philosophum; tum quia nos non distincte 
intelligimus singularia, igitur nec anima Christi, cum sit ejusdem rationis. 


Dico quod quodlibet singulare cujuscumque generis, est per se intelli- 
gibile, licet non a quocumque intellectu aequaliter, quia ex quo intellectus 
est totius entis, et in singulari nihil est intrinsece, quin sit positivum, quod- 
libet in eo est per se intelligibile, et ipsum in se est per se unum; igitur 
per se intelligibile, quia licet pars entis per accidens sit per se intelligibile, 
non tamen totum, cum non sit per se unum. 


Item, quodlibet est intelligibile ab intellectu Dei, ita singulare sicut 
universale; igitur et a quocumque intellectu, absolute loguendo, cum quan- 
tum est ex se, sit totius entis, licet impediatur secundum istum statum 
lapsum. Ideo de potentia ordinata non potest dici singulare per se intelli- 
gibile a quocumque intellectu, non quia objectum non sit in potentia pro- 
pinqua, quantum ex parte sui, sed quia intellectus non movetur nisi a 
phantasmate vel a natura, quae gignit phantasma, quorum neutrum est 
hoc ut hoc, natura enim est prius natura quam sit haec ut haec. Ideo 
singularitas non movet intellectum nostrum, quia illud est principium 
movendi, quod assimilat sibi effectum. Ideo singularitas se habet tantum 
concomitanter ex parte moventis intellectum, quia nihil movet intellectum 
nostrum nisi natura, vel phantasma, et ideo intellectus, qui sic movetur 


7 Rep. Par. Ill, d. 14, q. 3 (XXIII 358-360). 
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a re, non capit hoc, ut hoc; sed respectu intellectus Dei, non sic est, quia 
ab illo immediate cognoscitur haec ut haec. 


Et cum dicitur, sensus est singularium, dico quod impossibilius est sin- 
gulari per se sentire, quam per se intelligi, quia principium immutandi 
sensum non potest esse nisi natura, ut natura; igitur non immutat, ut 
haec, ideo sensus non cognoscit per se singulare, ut hoc. Quia si sint duo 
corpora in eodem loco, nullus sensus judicabit ibi dualitatem accidentium, 
esto quod illa duo sint alba; igitur solum refertur sensus per se in naturam, 
et non in naturam, ut haec. Quomodo igitur intelligit Aristoteles? Dico 
quod dicit quod intellectus est universalium, quia intellectus sicut potest 
in universale, sic potest in singulare, et sic potest in utrumque. Nunc 
autem sensus sic potest in singulare, quod nullo modo potest in univer- 
sale; Philosophus enim accipit naturam, ut communicatur, et in illam 
naturam potest sensus, quam singularitas concomitatur, et ista natura, 
ut natura non est universalis. 


Et cum dicitur postea quod nos non distincte cognoscimus singulare, 
dico quod hoc est ex ordine ad phantasmata. Vel esto quod intellectus 
noster accipiat notitiam immediate a re, quia tamen in statu isto non potest 
moveri a natura ut haec per se, hinc est quod non intelligimus nunc singu- 
lare directe et per se. Si tamen intellectus esset separatus ab istis impedibili- 
bus, per se cognosceret singulare ut hoc. 


Primo igitur, neque habuit actualem cognitionem intuitivam omnium 
singularium, neque derelictam ab intuitiva actuali, quia illa non est nisi 
ex hoc quod prius infuit cognitio intuitiva actualis, et multorum tunc 
non habuit notitiam actualem, nec derelictam ex actuali. 


Ad auctoritates Evangelii et Apostoli, dico quod ita verae sunt littera- 
liter secundum hunc intellectum, sicut quod ego didici, ita enim vere incepit 
pavere, et acquirere notitiam intuitivam, sicut ego. 


Ad aliud autem, dico quod Christus habuit veras conditiones viatoris 
quantum ad aliqua; in nobis autem est absolute necessarius processus ex 
sensibilibus ad causandam cognitionem intuitivam; et quantum ad aliud, 
est cognitio sensitiva in nobis necessaria propter defectum nostrum, ut 
per hoc fiat abstractiva. Nunc autem quantumcumque fiat abstractio, 
numquam scitur quod haec herba est calida, et illa frigida, nisi per experi- 
mentum, et sic quoad aliquid est simile; sed quantum ad hoc quod intellectus 
suus non fuit paralogizabilis, sicut noster, est dissimile. 

Mais apprécier la place de Jean Duns Scot dans l'histoire de la con- 
naissance du singulier uniquement par sa réponse technique a la question 
débattue autour de lui serait négliger la part la plus considérable, 
peut-étre, de son réle historique. Il nous apparait jusqu’ici comme 
le juge du passé, mais il est aussi bien le théoricien de l’avenir. Quoique 
le mode de connaissance abstractive du singulier qu’il a élaboré a la 
suite d’Aristote et de ses commentateurs Avicenne et Averroés ait 
eu quelque influence sur |’évolution de |’école thomiste, comme nous 


3° 
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le démontrerons plus tard, il est pourtant resté une doctrine secondaire 
pour ses disciples. Aprés une période d’hésitation, ils ont fini par voir 
en lui le champion de cette intuition inconnue d’Aristote et mise en 
ceuvre déja par les maitres franciscains du dernier tiers du XIIIe siécle. 
Ils ont accepté cette intuition scotiste comme l’équivalent, la mise 
au point de l’intellection directe de ces mémes maitres et ont transposé 
en sa faveur les arguments invoqués par eux en faveur de cette intellec- 
tion directe que Duns Scot devait récuser pourtant si nettement pour 
adopter l’intellection indirecte d’Aristote et de ses commentateurs. 
Alors que, pour lui, l’intellection indirecte du singulier va de pair avec 
lintuition et que la connaissance directe du singulier s’accomoderait 
parfaitement d’une connaissance universelle de la nature de ce singulier, 
ils liérent la cause de l’intellection directe a l’intuition, tout comme 
si le Docteur Subtil n’eft pas nié indéfectiblement l’existence d’une 
intellection directe et soutenu, de facon 4 vrai dire implicite et oc- 
casionnelle, le fait d’une intuition du singulier matériel. 

Le maquis des opinions des scotistes dans l’exposition de l’enseigne- 
ment de Duns Scot sur la connaissance du singulier est plus difficilement 
pénétrable que celui des interprétations de l’intellection indirecte dans 
l’école thomiste. Chez les Thomistes, le facteur de l’interférence avec 
le scotisme joue assez clairement, mais il est relativement aisé de tracer 
la courbe qui va d’une interprétation littérale de l’Aquinate 4 un com- 
mentaire qui absorbe peu a peu la terminologie scotiste et trouve chez 
l’Aquinate une intuition que les premiers disciples ne soupgonnaient 
pas. Chez les Scotistes jouent l’attraction de l’ockhamisme et la vogue 
méme de l’intuition dans les milieux non strictement thomistes. Mais 
avant d’aborder ce dernier point il nous faut signaler deux autres 
sources de difficultes: la parcimonie des textes de Duns Scot et I’at- 
tribution 4 ce docteur de textes apocryphes. 

La premiére difficulté 4 laquelle se bute notre étude, c’est en effet 
la parcimonie des textes exprés et la nature indécise de ceux qui traitent 
de ce probléme avec quelque ampleur. II est facile, en effet, d’accumuler 
les textes de toute provenance sur la cognoscibilité absolue du singulier 
matériel et sur sa cognoscibilité par l’homme 4 la lumiére conjuguée 
de la théologie et de la philosophie ou dans un des états possibles de 
Vhumanité. Il ne l’est point de recueillir, sur le mode présent de notre 
intellection du singulier matériel, des textes tant soit peu explicites 
et dont la valeur critique soit assurée. Le Quodlibet, l’Oxoniense, les 
Reportata Parisiensia n’ont que des bribes sur ce sujet a l'occasion 
de la science du Christ, de celle des Anges ou de celle des Ames separées. 
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Il semble qu’aux yeux de Duns Scot la théologie n’ait rien 4 nous 
apprendre sur ce sujet alors ques les maitres franciscains trouvaient 
en elle un arsenal fourni 4 souhait. 

Sur lintelligibilité absolue du singulier, la parole était au méta- 
physicien et, sur le mode de notre intellection actuelle du singulier, 
au psychologue. C’est pourquoi Duns Scot traite expressément de 
ces deux problémes tant dans ses Quaestiones in Metaphysicam que 
dans son De Anima. Malgré le parallélisme évident des deux textes, 
il s’en faut que l’accord soi parfait. De plus, l’authenticité du De anima 
étant objet de controverses parmi les experts en la matiére, on ne peut 
s’y référer qu’a titre documentaire. 

Mais peut-étre l’attribution 4 Duns Scot du De Rerum principio 
et de la Metaphysica textualis aujourd’hui restitués respectivement 4 
Vital du Four et 4 Antoine Andrée est-elle la cause principale de l’im- 
putation a Scot d’opinions contraires 4 son enseignement formel. Le 
De Rerum principio, comme on sait, met l’intellection directe du 
singulier en un vif relief et l’illustre par des analyses psychologiques 
fort bien menées malgre leur prolixité.* Depuis l’incorporation de ces 
traités dans l’édition de Wadding, les Scotistes y puiseront largement 
pour ne pas dire presque exclusivement leur exposé de la pensée scotiste. 
Au dire de Wadding, la doctrine professée par le De Rerum Principio, 
en plus d’étre le dernier mot Docteur Subtil sur la question, serait 
l’enseignement le plus commun dans les écoles.°® 


Mastrius de Meldula représente ici le scotisme moyen: intellection 
directe du singulier méme dans le temps présent par le moyen d'une 
espéce propre qui toutefois ne va pas jusqu’a la singularité comme 
telle. Il donne cette doctrine comme celle de Scot, des Scotistes et 
tous les récents en dehors de l’école thomiste.*® 


Hugues Cavelles, par contre, ne cache pas son embarras. II tente 
d’éclaircir la question des espéces et celle de la connaissance directe. 
L’intellection indirecte par réflexion sur les phantasmes ou par la 
collation des accidents n’a pas l’heur de lui plaire. Il signale l’embarras 
d’une question qui n’est guére susceptible de solution et ot I’on est 
reduit aux conjectures. 

L’intellection directe du singulier, tant abstractive qu’intuitive, 
est autour de 1650 une thése dont le caractére scotiste semble incontesté. 


8 Voir notre étude, ‘‘La connaissance intellectuelle,” pp. 193-200. 

® De verum principio, q. 13 (IV 513). 

10 Mastrius, In de Anima III, d. 6, a. 7, 0. 208, (1708). 

um Lychetus, Annotationes in De anima, q. 22, concl. 5 (III 638-639). 
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Pourtant il fut un temps ot les promoteurs de l’intellection abstractive 
directe du singulier matériel crurent innover et méme contredire 
l’enseignement communément recu dans les écoles. Jean le Chanoine, 
dont on a tenté de situer le traité sur la Physique d’Aristote entre 
1329 et 1342, le reconnait en effet expressément. A l’appui de cette 
innovation il aligne la série des arguments resassés depuis trois quarts 
de siécle mais sans faire appel a l’autorité du Docteur Subtil. Fait 
significatif si l’on songe qu’il ne manque jamais une occasion de se 
prévaloir de son autorité ou de ses doctrines. 

A s’en tenir aux passages des Quaestiones in Metaphysicam traitant 
expressément de la connaissance intelletuelle du singulier matériel, il 
appert que l’on y professe formellement l’intellection indirecte. Le 
Subtil n’y fait pas plus de privilége pour l’intuition que pour la con- 
naissance abstractive. La preuve apportée vaut d’ailleurs pour l'une 
comme pour l’autre. Il entend y exposer la solution donnée par Aristote 
au troisiéme livre de son De Anima tout en faisant remarquer qu’ Aristote 
n’a jamais parlé de lintuition. L’intellection du singulier est dite 
réflexe et obtenue par la voie de l’abstraction et des concepts uni- 
versels.1* 


La chose pourtant n’irait pas de soi si nous en croyons les commen- 


tateurs scotistes. Ils se résignent mal 4 ne pas y voir l’intuition du 
singulier. Maurice du Port résume ainsi la question XV du livre VII 
des Quaestiones in Metaphysicam: ‘“‘Vult breviter Doctor hic, quod 
singulare est per se intelligibile, et primo, et abstractive, et intuitive, 
sed non a nobis pro statu isto, sub propria ratione et unitate, nisi in 
conceptu quodam vago seu confuso, aut certe aggregato, et hoc maxime 
cognitione abstractiva; sed de intuitiva dubium videtur, ubi poterit 
lector conclusiones ordinate proponere, vel plures ut posui.‘‘!4 

A son tour, H. Cavelles, dans un scholion introductif, exprime son 
embarras: “Singulare pro nunc intelligitur a nobis per reflexionem, 
et confuse tantum, et explicat modum, etsi nihil resolvat, de quo agit 
fusius q. 22 de Anima ubi in commentario egi de hoc a num. 13. Posui 
varios de hoc dicendi modos. Solutiones Doctoris sunt obscurae.’’* 

Ces aveux de scotistes de marque nous invite 4 une prudente réserve 
dans la lecture des textes. A vrai dire, la connaissance abstractive 


du singulier proposée par les Quaestiones in Metaphysicam n’offrent 

12 Joannes Canonicus, Super octo Physicorum, I, d. 2, fol.8 (Venetiis 
1481). Pour la date voir L. Baudry, ‘‘En lisant Jean le Chanoine,’”’ dans 
Arch. d’hist.-doctr. et lit. du Moy. dge. (1934), p. 188. 

13 Quaest. in Met. VII q.15,n.5 (VII 439). 

14 [bid., p. 441. 15 [bid., p. 439. 
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point de difficulté, tant l’enseignement y est clair. Ce qui en crée, 
c'est cet appel au De anima pour y trouver cette intuition dont les 
Quaestions in Metaphysicam ne disent mot dans cette question con- 
sacrée expressément a4 la connaissance du singulier. Le De anima, 
en effet, place avant la saisie abstractive et universalisante de l'objet 
de la sensation, une appréhension intellectuelle de lindividuum vagum 
dans laquelle nombre de scotistes voient une intuition du singulier. 
L’existence de cette intuition intellectuelle du singulier antérieure 4 
la connaissance abstractive de l’universel est de nature 4 modifier 
profondément le processus entier de l’abstraction. Celle-ci n’aura plus 
besoin de rendre son objet intelligible mais seulement universel. Et 
cette universalisation ne sera pas l’ceuvre d’un intellect agent auto- 
matique qui, comme celui du Subtil, universalise comme le feu chauffe, 
ou qui, comme celui de l’Aquinate, dépouille de ses conditions indi- 
viduantes la nature exprimée dans le phantasme. Elle sera le résultat 
d’un jugement comparatif exercé sur des intellections préalables du 
singulier. Or, c’est 14 le mode d’abstraction proposé par le De anima, 
mode traditionnel dans l’école franciscaine immédiatement antérieure 
a Duns Scot et qui sera substantiellement reprise aprés lui. Mais ce 
n’est plus l’abstraction aristotélicienne qui va directement du phantasme 
a l’universel et n’arrive au singulier que par retour sur le phantasme. 
Nous osons dire que ce n’est pas non plus l’abstraction professée par 
Duns Scot, bien que plus d’un scotiste ait interprété les textes du 
maitre dans ce sens. Dans un systéme ou régne l’abstraction aristo- 
télicienne il n’y a pas de place pour une intuition de l’essence singuliére, 
tout comme 1a ot: régne cette intuition de l’essence singuliére l’abstrac- 
tion aristotélicienne n’a pas de raison d’étre. Et, si Duns Scot admet 
simultanément l’intuition et l’abstraction, il y a lieu de se demander 
s'il en a bien nettement établi la nature, l’objet et les fonctions. Or 
il n’est pas aisé de determiner les parts respectives de I’intuition et 
l’abstraction dans la philosophie scotiste. Les diciples se sont trouvés 
en face d’un probléme 4 la fois difficile et irritant en raison de la parci- 
monie et du désaccord des textes comme aussi de l’intérét du probléme. 

L’intuition! Ce mot apparait aujourd’hui comme un signe de rallie- 
ment pour ceux que l’abstractionisme aristotélicien ou l’a priori kantien 
n’a pas l’heur de satisfaire. Les modernes éprouvent la hantise de lui 
faire une place dans leurs systémes comme un scolastique ambitionnait 
de mettre ses théories 4 couvert sous le manteau hospitalier de l’Evéque 
d’Hippone. Mais il s’en faut qu’il soit facile de s’entendre sur le sens 
de ce mot fatidique et l’on doit reconnaitre qu’il y a un abime entre 
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intuition d’un scolastique et celle de tel moderne. Les scotistes con- 
temporains ne pouvaient évidemment manquer de faire bénéficier 
leur maitre de cette vogue. Il est 4 craindre que le désir d’y trouver 
Yintuition telle qu’ils la souhaitent n’ait influencé plus d’un d’entre 
eux. Puisque le mot se trouve chez Duns Scot, il devient relativement 
facile de trouver quelque texte a l’emporte-piéce 4 faire valoir, car il 
n’est pas de gibier qu’on ne puisse lever dans la broussaille des textes 
scotistes pour peu que l’on ne pousse pas le souci du contexte jusqu’au 
scrupule. Mais si les scotistes contemporains admettent d’emblée 
Yintuition du singulier chez Duns Scot, il s’en faut qu’il s’entendent 
sur la place qu’occupe cette intuition dans la synthése scotiste, ni 
méme sur sa teneur exacte. 


Une petite enquéte parmi les travaux contemporains nous en donnera 
une idée en méme temps qu’elle nous aidera 4 préciser le sens de notre 
étude. Nous n’entendons pas procéder 4 un échantillonnage complet 
mais seulement donner quelques specimens significatifs des attitudes et 
des positions adoptées. 


Le P. Hubert Klug, O. F.M.Cap., dans une série d’études con- 


sacrées 4 “L’activité intellectuelle de l’dme selon le bienheureux Duns 
Scot,” a touché a la question de la connaissance du singulier. II insiste 


sur la coordination de la connaissance sensible et de la connaissance 
intellectuelle et attribue 4 Duns Scot une intuition du singulier antérieure 
a la connaissance abstractive. Cette intuition intellectuelle est en 
somme un double de l’intuition sensible obtenue grace 4 une premiére 
intervention de l’intellect agent.** 


Dans la connaissance d’une chose singuliére par les sens ou par I’intellect, 
il faut distinguer la ratio agendi et la ratio agentis. La ratio agentis est la 
singularité, la vatio agendi est la nature ou l’essence singuliére et grace 
& laquelle cette chose agit dans la production de la connaissance. Si mainte- 
nant, un étre sensible produit seul la forme de connaissance, comme c’est 
le cas dans la perception sensible, alors la forme de connaissance représente 
la nature de la chose (ratio agendi seu gignendi) et par concomitance aussi 
sa singularité (ratio agentis seu gignentis). Dans la connaissance intellectuelle 
la chose sensible ou son image ne produit pas seule mais avec l’intellect 
agent la forme de connaissance. Celle-ci représente la nature et l’essence 
de la chose et par concomitance aussi sa singularité. Cependant par une 
activité abstractive subséquente de l’intellect agent, une forme de con- 
Maissance peut surgir représentant l’essence de la chose sans aucune de- 
termination singuliére. 


16 Hubert Klug, O. F.M. Cap., “‘L’activité intellectuelle de l’Ame selon 
le bienheureux Jean Duns Scot’’, dans Etudes Franciscaines XLI (1929), 258. 
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S’il est ainsi, l’intuition intellectuelle de Scot serait toute proche 
de l’intellection directe du singulier proposée par les maitres franciscains 
de la fin du XIITe siécle. Mais ailleurs l’auteur explique la connaissance 
de l’existence de la nature commune selon un mode qui rappelle plutét 
Vintellection indirecte de saint Thomas.?? 

L’intellect connait par intuition, si une nature existe, parce qu'il 
a une connaissance de I’acte sensitif qui saisit par intuition la nature 
existante. 

La question de l’intuition du singulier matériel chez Duns Scot a 
été abordée par le P. E. Longpré, O. F. M., dans une étude sur les 
rapports de la psychologie scotiste et de la psychologie moderne. Le 
Docteur Subtil admettrait une connaissance directe des essences singu- 
liéres, confuse et imparfaite, concouramment avec I’intellection in- 
directe par réflexion sur les espéces sensibles et par l’intermédiaire 
de l’universel, mais il aurait laissé a son école le soin de développer 
ces apercus.?® 


Malgré l’impuissance de la raison 4 se former un concept distinct de la 
singularité et de la raison formelle de l’individualité dans l'état actuel, 
une connaissance directe des essences singuliéres est cependant possible, 
au moins d’une maniére confuse et imparfaite. Sans doute, Duns Scot 
admet dans une certaine mesure avec St. Thomas d’Aquin que le singulier 
est atteint indirectement par une réflexion de l’intelligence sur les espéces 
sensibles et par l’intermédiaire de l’universel, mais ce mode de connaissance 
n’est pas parfait; surtout il n’est ni primitif, ni exclusif. A la présentation 
de l’image sensible qui réfléte l’objet singulier et ses conditions concrétes, 
Vintelligence, avant toute opération réflexe, saisit l’objet directement 
comme une nature indéterminée et en percoit les caractéres individuels 
et les aspects variés qui l’affectent, comme l’unité numérique, I’existence 
& part, l’incommunicabilité. De cette maniére au moins lintelligence 
concoit et distingue les essences singuliéres. Ainsi pense Duns Scot dans 
les Questions sur la métaphysique. Les cours d’Oxford et de Paris sont 
plus explicites. Le Docteur franciscain y enseigne que la connaissance 
des essences singuliéres ne saurait étre mise en doute puisque l’expérience 
atteste que le vouloir et le désir se portent autant vers un objet singulier 
que vers un bien général et que méme ce mode de savoir peut créer dans 
l’esprit une habitude spéciale, différente de toute autre. Il aurait été in- 
téressant de voir Duns Scot développer ces apercus; cette tache a été ré- 
servée 4 son Ecole. 


L’intuition scotiste a été l’objet d’une controverse assez vive, il y 
a une quinzaine d’années, entre les PP. S. Belmond, O. F. M., et Déodat 


17 Tbid. 
18 E. Longpré, O. F. M., ‘“‘Psychologie scotiste et Psychologie moderne,’’ 
dans Etudes Franciscaines XLIV (1932), 167-168. 
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de Basly, O. F. M., d’une part, et le P. Léon Veuthey, O. F. M., d’autre 
part. Elle s’est continuée en une controverse entre le P. Veuthey et 
le P. Hohmann, O.F.M. Il y était question de savoir si |’intuition 
scotiste atteignait vraiment le singulier et conservait la marque de 
l’augustinisme franciscain. Le P. Déodat estime que Duns Scot? 


tient avec saint Augustin, que c’est la lumiére divine participée par création 
dans l’Ame, et projetée par l’Ame soit sur le phantasme cérébral, soit sur 
l'objet matériel, qui met l’4me vitalisant le corps, ou séparée du corps, ou 
l’ange, en intuition, médiate ou immédiate, de l’objet matériel extérieur, 
intellectuellement appréhendé, ut hoc dans le fait, identique 4 lui-méme, 
de son Haecceité. L’on peut, dis-je, 4 présent voir si le B. Jean Duns Scot 
a réalisé, en ce qu’on peut retenir de l’un et de l’autre, la synthése de l’au- 
gustinisme et de l’aristotélisme. Tout extramental, soit matériel, soit spirituel, 
n’est connu de nous, méme en connaissance intellective, si ce n’est d’abord 
comme singulier, ut hoc individuum. 


En langage moins sybillin, cela veut dire que nous avons actuellement 
une intuition médiate du singulier existant, mais non sous la raison 
formelle et constitutive de sa singularité. 

Le P. Belmond, de son cété, estime que le systéme ideologique du 
Docteur Subtil, “‘en regard du probléme gnoséologique est manifeste- 
ment une philosophie de l’intuition,” et que “‘l’intuition directe du 
concret, dans le scotisme, a toute l’allure d’une thése solidement étayée, 
pour laquelle l’authenticité du De anima, qui, d’ailleurs, n’est plus 
contestée dans les milieux compétents, n’est pas indispensable.” 

Dire que le De anima n'est pas indispensable, c’est évidem- 
ment insinuer que l’intuition y est soutenue d’une facon particuliére- 
ment claire. Mais prétendre que le De anima est desormais d’une 
authenticité inconstestée, c’est pour le moins une affirmation 
hative. 

Le P. Léon Veuthey porte un jugement sévére:*! 


Scot est le paladin de l’abstrait et du conceptuel aristotélicien, et cependant 
il conserve les formules augustiniennes tout empreintes d’esprit intuitif 
et de concret. Mais c’est l’intuition de l’abstrait aristotélicien, non du 
concret augustinien. Scot, tenaillé entre l’esprit du concret augustinien, 
qui est celui de sa famille religieuse, et l’esprit de l’abstrait aristotélicien 
qui est celui de sa formation philosophique, n’arrive pas a concilier deux 


19 Déodat De Basly, O. F. M., “‘L’intuition de l’extra-mental matériel,”’ 
dans Etudes Franciscaines XLVIII (1935), 278. 

20 S. Belmond, O. F. M., “‘Essai sur la théorie de la connaissance d’aprés 
Jean Duns Scot,” dans La France Franciscaine XVIII (1935), 6, 18. 

21 L. Veuthey, O. F. M. Conv., “L’Ecole franciscaine et la critique 
philosophique moderne,’ dans Etudes Franciscaines XLIX (1936), 258. 
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vérités de fait: d’une part, laconnaissance intuitive est du singulier et du 
concret; ... d’autre part, la connaissance du singulier est impossible et 
toute connaissance est abstraite.”’ 

Finallement, l’auteur trouvera place, chez Duns Scot, pour deux 
intuitions, l’une confuse, l’autre distincte du singulier.?* 

Avec les augustiniens, 4 cété de cette connaissance abstraite, avant et 
aprés, nous reconnaitrons une intuition du singulier et du concret. La 
connaissance se développera donc ainsi: elle commence par l’intuition 
confuse du singulier et du concret, pour passer a l’abstraction conceptuelle 
et se terminer en l’intuition distincte du singulier et du concret. Scot 
l’a entrevue: ‘Sic repraesentando ...” 

L’intuition du singulier d’aprés Duns Scot a été l’objet d’études 
de ce cété-ci de l’Atlantique, notamment de la part de C. Shircel,O. F. M.,* 
et de S. Day,O. F.M. Cette derniére mérite de retenir plus parti- 
culiérement notre attention. Elle est centrée sur le probléme de l’in- 
tuition chez Duns Scot et G. d’Ockham. L’auteur néglige complétement 
la connaissance abstractive proposée par Duns Scot parce qu'il la 
regarde comme un reste de la mécanique arabico-aristotélicienne de 
la connaissance. Il estime qu’une lecture plus sympathique d’Ockham 
eut rendu aux scotistes l’inappréciable service de les débarrasser de 
Yimbroglio ot ils s’enfoncent sans espoir en voulant harmoniser I’in- 
tuition et l’abstraction aristotélicienne.** La théorie de Il’intuition 
scotiste est décrite sur la base d’une minutieuse analyse des textes. 
La question cependant de Il’intellection du singulier matériel est traitée 
de facgon assez sommaire. L’intellection abstractive est passée sous 
silence et l’intuition méme est traitée sommairement. On nous renvoie 
aux commentateurs. L’auteur ne respecte pas la terminologie scotiste 
et nous attribue l’intellection directe du singulier matériel parce que 
Duns Scot admet une certaine intuition du singulier. Il fait de con- 
naissance directe un synonyme de connaissance immédiate, sans inter- 
médiaire. Le rapport de cette intuition directe avec l’intuition sensible 
n’est pas étudié non plus. L’on nous renvoie 4 cette connaissance 
intellectuelle de l’intuition sensible décrite par le P. H. Klug. Le 
P. Day y voit une sorte d’inférence. Une note ajoute que c’est la une 
interprétation de la pensée de Scot, non son enseignement formel. 


22 Tbid., p. 261. 

23 C. Shircel,O. F.M., ‘‘The case for intuitive knowledge,” dans The 
Modern Schoolman XXII (1945), 222-229. De méme ‘“Abstractive and 
intuitive knowledge in relation to being,” dans Proc. Amer. Cath. Phil. Ass. 
XIV (1943), 136-156. 

24 Sebastian Day, O. F.M., Intuitive cognition, a key to the significance 
of the later Scholastics (1947), p. 108. 
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D’ailleurs cela n’a d’importance systématique que si l’on admet la 
nature commune. Si on la refuse, cette explication semble encore la 
meilleure que l’on puisse offrir. Enfin, l’auteur estime hative l’opinion 
de Shircel estimant que la connaissance directe du singulier “is an 
implication of the doctrine of the intuitive cognition .. . not the express 
doctrine of Duns Scotus.”’*5 

En somme, l’auteur juge la question sans intérét. Il ne semble pas 
s’aviser de l’embarras du lecteur devant une intuition qui serait une 
connaissance directe, résulterait d’un contact direct de l’intellect et 
de l’objet individuel et qui cependant s’accomplirait par l’intermédiaire 
de la connaissance sensible et ferait connaitre l’existence de la nature 
commune par une sorte d’inférence. Ce lecteur sera plus embarrassé 
encore quand il lira chez Duns Scot la négation formelle et insistante 
de toute intellection directe, abstractive ou intuitive, du singulier 
matériel dans le temps présent. 

A Vinverse de S. Day qui semble s’intéresser 4 ce qui chez Duns 
Scot peut avoir frayé les voies 4 Ockham, E. Gilson étudie Duns Scot 
en lui-méme sans s’interdire de le comparer 4 saint Thomas 1a ou une 
convergence ou un divergence d’idées parait éclairante. Gilson est 
trop familier avec la signification profonde de l’intellection indirecte 


du singulier professée par le Docteur commun pour n’avoir pas porté 
son attention sur la signification de l’intuition scotiste et sa conjonction 
nécessaire, dans l'état présent du moins, avec l’intuition sensible. 
Et cette fois c’est une convergence qui apparait. On nous permettra 
de citer cet intéressant paralléle.** 


Comme tous les docteurs de son temps, y compris Thomas d’Aquin, 
Duns Scot nous accorde une certaine connaissance du singulier et de sa 
singularité. Comment ferait-il autrement, si les individus seuls existent. 
Seulement, c’est dans la sensation que notre intellect atteint le singulier, 
et puisque le sens méme ne le pergoit pas dans sa nature individuante 
mais comme “‘nature,”’ il ne révéle a l’intellect, du singulier existant, que 
son existence. Percevant la ‘“‘nature”’’ indifférente de cet étre, le sens permet 
& l’intellect de connaitre abstractivement la nature de ce singulier, et in- 
tuitivement son existence. 


Gilson en dégage ensuite la convergence avec la théorie thomiste 
de la connaissance de |l’existence:*’ 


S’il nous est permis d’insérer dans cette analyse une glose qui se déclare 
expressément telle et qu’il sera loisible d’écarter sans que la conclusion 


* Ibid., Particuliérement pp. 121-123, texte et notes. 
e = _ Jean Duns Scot, (1951) p. 546. 
Ibid. 
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qui précéde en soit affectée, nous dirons que Duns Scot donne a4 l’important 
probléme de la connaissance de l’existence une solution qui s’accorde, 
pour l’essentiel, avec celle de saint Thomas d’Aquin. Les deux doctrines 
font de l’existence une évidence intellectuelle intuitive saisie dans le sensible. 
Celle de saint Thomas explicite aussitét cette vue de l’existence en jugement. 
Celle de Duns Scot, ou l’existence et l’essence n’entrent pas 4 titre d’élé- 
ments distincts dans la composition de l’étre, attribue simplement a l’objet 
le pouvoir de se faire directement connaitre comme existant. C’est de ce 
point de vue et pour cette raison que la distinction scotiste entre cognitio 
intuitiva et cognitio abstractiva présente une réelle importance, et c’est 
comme révélatrice de l’existence qu’il convient de l’interpréter, non en 
en prenant occasion pour attribuer 4 Duns Scot une doctrine de l’intuition 
intellectuelle de l’essence que, pro statu isto, il nous a toujours refusée. 
En somme, malgré des points de vue fort divergents, et méme le 
sentiment qu’ils ont de cette divergence, nous ne pouvons que constater, 
pour notre part, que S. Day et E. Gilson conviennent d’admettre que 
intuition scotiste porte sur l’existence, non sur la nature de leur objet. 
Cette nature est saisie intuitivement par les sens et abstractivement 
par l’intellect. Qu’une telle intuition de l’existence soit antérieure, 
concomitante ou postérieure 4 la connaissance abstractive universelle, 
il importe assez peu du moment qu’elle soit actuellement liée 4 une 
intuition sensible. On notera, en effet, qu’une telle intuition intellec- 
tuelle n’oblige pas 4 modifier le processus de l’abstraction congue selon 
le mode aristotélicien. Comme nous le notions dans notre travail sur 
la connaissance du singulier au XIIléme siécle,?* le point essentiel qui 
distingue une solution aristotélicienne d’une solution présumée non- 
aristotélicienne, ou si l’on veut augustinienne en donnant 4 ce mot 
le sens qu'il regut pratiquement a la fin du XIIléme siécle, c’est celui 
de la primauté relative de la connaissance du singulier ou de celle de 
l’universel par Vintellect. Arrive-ton 4 la connaissance de la nature 
du singulier par la connaissance de l’universel, ou 4 la connaissance 
luniversel par celle de la nature du singulier? Les deux alternatives 
restent encore ouvertes. Mais si l’intuition porte sur l’existence et non 
sur la nature, on doit se demander comment on a pu arriver 4 trouver 
chez Duns Scot cette intuition de la nature singuliére préalable a l’in- 
tellection de la nature absolue. Entre ces deux hypothéses le Docteur 
Subtil s’est-il senti en demeure d’opter? L’a-t-il fait? 
Historiquement parlant, la distinction entre la connaissance du 
singulier en tant qu’existant et celle du singulier en tant que telle 
nature singuliére n’était pas un probléme nouveau puisque. Vital 


28 Camille Bérubé, O. F. M. Cap., ‘La connaissance intellectuelle” dans 
Franciscan Studies XI (1951), 199. 
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du Four distinguait nettement les deux questions. Il y avait vu deux 
étapes 4 parcourir en allant de la connaissance du tout confus existant 
a la connaissance distincte de ces notes caractéristiques, comme on 
progresse dans la connaissance d'un objet qui s’approche.?® Cette 
progression dans la connaissance des notes caractéristiques sera-t-elle 
d’ordre intuitif ou d’ordre abstrait? Tel est le probléme. Quand Duns 
Scot dira que le premier connu est soit l’étre, soit la nature spécifique 
de cet objet qui tombe actuellement sous les sens, s’agira-t-il d’intuition 
ou de connaissance abstractive? Il nous faudra aller jusque la pour 
savoir si Duns Scot est resté dans la ligne de l’intellection indirecte 
de saint Thomas ou s'il a opté pour ce que les maitres franciscains 
d’avant lui appelaient intellection directe du singulier et ce qui, aprés 
lui, sera l’intuition préconisée par cet autre franciscain Guillaume 
d’Ockham. 

Mais répondre a ces questions n’est pas chose facile. Les appréciations 
des auteurs modernes que nous rappellions tout a l’heure nous le font 
prévoir. S’il n’est pas besoin d’une longue enquéte pour constater 
que, si le scotisme est une philosophie qui fait une place 4 l’intuition 
et lui assigne un réle, il ne l’est certes pas en ce sens que I’intuition 
y serait systématiquement et complétement élaborée. L’intuition 
n’est nulle part, ni dans les grands ouvrages théologiques, ni dans 
les Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, ou le De anima traitée pour elle-méme 
et avec quelque envergure. Elle n’est guére qu’effleurée ici ou 1a en 
quelques remarques selon l’occurence des problémes. Le Quodlibet 
est plus appuyé mais il s’en tient aux caractéres essentiels. Ces quelques 
indications rappelées comme en passant forment si peu un tout organique 
que, pour les ériger en systéme, les Scotistes ont di, non seulement 
les rassembler, mais encore les interpréter en les tirant en tous sens. 
Il suffit, pour s’en rendre compte, de voir comment les disciples du 
Subtil s’essaient 4 déterminer l’objet précis de cette intuition. Mastrius, 
dans son commentaire sur le De anima, réfute quatre opinions de 
scotistes et en propose une cinquiéme.*® Cavelles ne se fait pas faute 
de déclarer qu’en ce domaine on ne peut rien dire de certain, mais 
qu'il faut se contenter de ce qui apparait comme assez probable, que 
l’on est souvent réduit aux conjectures.*! Voila des données dont 
il faut tenir compte quand on parle de I’intuition scotiste. 

Le fait méme de l’intuition du singulier matériel — nous ne disons 
pas l’intuition psychologique — n’est pas a l’abri de toute controverse 


29 Tbid., pp. 193-199. %° Mastrius De Meldula, In de Anima, disp. 6, q. 11. 
31 H. Cavellus, Supplementum in De anima, Disp. 13, sect. 11 (III 741-744). 
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car nous voyons le méme Mastrius soutenir que I’intuition scotiste 
n’est pas autre chose qu’une connaissance abstractive liée 4 une sen- 
sation actuelle.** 

La raison de ces controverses, c’est que, d’une part, les explications 
expresses sur la nature et l’objet de l’intuition sont trés générales et 
que, d’autre part, les détails fournis au hasard des circonstances ne 
sont pas toujours concordants. Au premier quart de siécle de Il’école, 
les scotistes étaient si peu fixés sur la doctrine de leur maitre que 
Guillaume d’Ockham se donnera la peine de leur prouver par un texte 
irrécusable, que Scot a, 4 tout le moins une fois, tenu pour certain 
le fait de l’intuition intellectuelle du singulier matériel: ‘““Ne autem 
ista opinio, quantum ad notitiam intuitivam sensibilium et aliquorum 
mere intelligibilium, tanquam nova contemnatur, adduco verba Doc- 
toris Subtilis ... duas praedictas conclusiones expresse ponentis, 
videlicet quod intellectus noster intuitive cognoscat sensibilia, et quod 
intuitive cognoscit aliqua mere intelligibilia.” Il cite alors 4 la lettre 
un extrait de l’Oxoniense IV, d. 45, Q.3. Il peut dés lors conclure: 
“Et ideo sequaces sui non debent eam contemnere tanquam novam.”’?* 

Il fut donc un temps oi les scotistes ont 4 tout le moins hésité a 
attribuer 4 leur maitre une doctrine ferme sur Il’intuition puis qu'il 
fallait leur prouver quetel était son enseignement formel. Mais, passées 
les premiéres hésitations, étant donnée la vogue de intuition dans 
les écoles, les scotistes ont été amenés 4 dépasser la pensée méme de 
Duns Scot et 4 lire dans des textes qui ne les comportent pas des af- 
firmations de l’intuition du singulier matériel dans le temps présent. 
Ils les ont lus avec des soucis de controversistes plus que d’historiens. 
C’était leur droit de prolonger la pensée personnelle du Subtil en utilisant 
en faveur de l’intuition telle qu’eux-mémes la concevaient des arguments 
élaborés dans une autre perspective, tout comme les thomistes pouvaient 
parler d’intuition 4 propos de l’intellection indirecte de l’Aquinate 
bien que lui-méme n’eiit jamais songé a le faire. Le tout est de savoir 
si cet infléchissement respecte ou non les données réelles d’un auteur. 
Mais ce n’en sera pas moins le devoir de l’historien de dégager son 
étude de ces constructions systématiques postérieures s’il veut saisir 
la pensée d’un maitre dans sa teneur originelle. 

Il est donc nécessaire de replacer la pensée de Duns Scot dans son 
contexte historique, 4 ce moment ot lintellection indirecte et l’in- 


32 Mastrius De Meldula, Cursus Philosophicus, III, disp. 6, q.7, a.1, 
(1678) n. 217. 
83 G. Ockham, Ordinatio, q. 1, Principalis, Prol. KK (Edit. Boehner), p. 32. 
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tellection directe s’affrontaient et oti des essais de synthéses se faisaient 
jour. Des options s’imposaient, mais il y avait encore place pour une 
ceuvre créatrice. Sur le probléme général de la connaissance abstractive 
et celui de la connaissance abstractive du singulier le Docteur Subtil 
optera pour Aristote et il le commentera 4 la lumiére d’Avicenne et 
d’Averroés. Pour établir sa théorie générale de |’intuition et sa théorie 
de l’intuition psychologique, il semblera recueillir ’héritage des maitres 
franciscains immédiatement antérieurs, mais sur le point précis de la 
connaissance intuitive du singulier matériel, il suivra sa propre voie. 
Il ignore les longues analyses psychologiques par lesquelles Vital du 
Four avait montré l’intime présence de l’intellect dans la_ sensation 
méme. Nulle part il ne n’admet de connaissance directe du singulier, 
méme 14 ot il admettra une certaine intuition. Au contraire, il 
la niera toujours formellement comme un allégué dont la fausseté 
est évidente. Bien plus, au lieu de synthétiser sous le nom 
nouveau d’intuition les prolixes dissertations de ses prédecesseurs 
sur l’intellection directe du singulier, il n’arrivera que progressivement 
a des idées arrétées sur le fait de l’intuition et ne fera jamais la pleine 
lumiére sur le mode de cette intuition et moins encore sur son rapport 
avec la connaissance abstractive. Il constatera qu’Aristote n’a rien 
dit de l’intuition, et s'il admet finalement qu’il lui faut lui faire une 
place, c’est parce que certaines de nos connaissances sont inexplicables 
sans elle, non parce qu’elle serait elle-méme un fait primitif 4 enregistrer 
comme le point de départ de théories nouvelles. 

La méthode qui nous semble la plus appropriée pour saisir la pensée 
de Duns Scot sur la connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel 
est l’analyse des textes ot la question est traitée ex professo en les 
corroborant par les textes occasionnels. Les textes exprés nous font 
voir le mouvement naturel de sa pensée 1a ou elle s’explique 4 loisir, 
les autres nous permettront de la préciser, car il attend de ces appli- 
cations quelque lumiére pour le probléme actuellement a l'étude. Ces 
derniers textes sont assez nombreux pour ce qui concerne la connaissance 
du singulier en général, mais il sont parcimonieux pour ce qui est de 
la connaissance du singulier matériel dans notre état présent. Ces 
textes sont d’ailleurs stéréotypés de sorte qu’ils ajoutent fort peu les 
uns aux autres. Ils ne montrent pas de dévelopement appréciable 
dans la doctrine générale mais seulement sur |’objet de l’intuition tant 
sensible qu’intellectuelle et sur le fait de l’intuition intellectuelle dans 
le temps présent. Mais un pareil progrés est déja visible dans les 
Quaestiones in metaphysicam. On sait d’ailleurs qu'il n’existe pas de 
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chronologie des ouvrages de Duns Scot, et que les Questions sur la 
métaphysique et le Commentaire sur les sentences renvoient l’un a l'autre. 

Le De anima communément attribué 4 Duns Scot jusqu’a ces derniéres 
années est maintenant tenu pour une compilation du scotiste Antoine- 
Andrée ou d’un certain Jacques de Turbio. Les éditeurs de Duns Scot 
n’en ont pas encore décidé,** En cet état de chose, nous ne pouvons 
y appuyer notre étude. Le parallélisme général de la doctrine du De 
anima et des Questions sur la métaphysique est frappant pour I’ensemble, 
mais a l’étude des différences notables apparaissent, tant dans la ter- 
minologie que dans la doctrine, elles sont cause pour une bonne part des 
difficultés auxquelles les scotistes se sont butés. La connaissance du 
singulier, proposée par le De anima nous apparait comme un essai 
d’harmoniser l’enseignement de Duns Scot et lintellection directe 
professée par les maitres franciscains immédiatement antérieurs 4 Duns 
Scot. Nous ne nous y référerons en conséquence que comme a des 
éléments de critique et pour y faire voir la source de l’imputation 4 
notre Docteur de doctrines que ne justifient pas les textes certainement 
authentiques. 

Pour faire comprendre le Docteur Subtil il ne suffit pas d’ordinaire 
d’en résumer adéquatement l’enseignement. I] est un de ces auteurs 
difficiles qui supposent leurs lecteurs familiers avec le sujet qu’il traite 
et la technique qu’il utilise. Son texte est dense, ellyptique, abrupt, 
d’une haute technicité. Ses doctrines sont par ailleurs tout autres 
que familiéres 4 l’ensemble de ceux que nous présumons intéressés 4 
les connaitre. Elles demandent une initiation. Nous avons pensé leur 
faciliter la tache par l’exposé des notions les plus essentielles 4 l’in- 
telligence de notre texte comme de celui de Duns Scot. Ces paragraphes 
introductifs porteront sur les termes employés pour designer les objets 
des actes de connaissance, sur la nature de la connaissance abstractive 
et de la connaissance intuitive, sur le réle de |’intellect agent et de la 
nature commune dans la connaissance abstractive. Nous ne nous 
flattons pas de faire partout la lumiére du midi, mais nous espérons 
que cette méthode permettra de situer plus nettement les problémes 
et d’éliminer de nos réponses les demi-vérités ou les ambiguités que 
contiennent les exposés récents. I] sera plus facile en tous cas de savoir 
jusqu’a quel point Duns Scot est le premier responsable de l’embarras 
de ses commentateurs. 

Institut d'Etudes Médiévales CAMILLE BERUBE, O. F. M. Cap. 
Montréal, Canada 
~ 84 Joannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia, (1951), p. 152* note. 
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THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 
IN MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND 


In a review, written a year or two ago, of David Knowles’s book, 
The Religious Orders in England, Mr. W. A. Panting expressed his 
wish, that Professor Knowles could have said more about “the part 
played by the friars in the development of the devout layman, who 
is characteristic of the later middle ages (one has only to think of 
Margery Kemp or Henry VI. or St. Thomas More); here the Tertiaries 

. must have been important.’ And here, too, Professor Knowles 
may well have shared Mr. Pantin’s wish, that he could have said more, 
for no aspect of the history of the mendicant orders is more obscure 
and enigmatic than the problem of tracing in England the existence 
of a mediaeval Third Order. The student of the English friars’ history 
cannot but be struck by the total absence in extant English source- 
materials of any positive allusion before the Reformation to the Third 
Order. This almost universally adaptable institution, which appears 
in varying degrees of prominence in ecclesiastical records throughout 
Europe, and even (as far, at any rate, as the Franciscan Order is con- 
cerned) in the provinces of Scotland and Ireland, seems never to have 
commended itself to the English mind. 


But a real problem confronts the historian, which it is proposed 
here to state and to discuss rather than to attempt to solve, for until 
further evidence is brought to light no solution can be achieved. And 
until the historian is apprised of the problem, little progress in this 
direction is likely to be made. It has become customary with the 
writers of the popular histories of our mendicant orders to refer in 
vague and ambiguous terms to the Third Order, with the apparent 
intention of suggesting that it existed, while avoiding the uncomfortable 
task of proving that it did:* our historians of the first rank, faced with 


1 The Tablet, 22nd Jan. 1949, p. 56. 

2 Cf. P. McCaffrey, The White Friars (1926), pp. 62-7; Edward Hutton, 
The Franciscans in England (1926), pp. 169-70. Fr. Fabian Dix, O. P., 
writing in The English Dominican Province, 1221-1921 (pp. 303-22), con- 
fuses the reception of letters of fraternity with membership of the Third 
Order, and even Fr. Bede Jarrett seems to fall into the same error in The 
English Dominicans (1921): the latter makes an interesting statement, 
but without giving a reference, that ‘‘a later codex’”’ of the Ancren Riwle 
“‘certainly refers to Tertiary convents in Oxford, Shrewsbury, and else- 
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the same uncomfortable task, wisely prefer to ignore the problem 
entirely. 

The scope of the present discussion will be limited to the Third 
Order of St. Francis, of which alone can it be said that there is any 
contemporary evidence which will justify serious consideration. It 
is, in fact, not possible simply to dismiss the Franciscan Third Order 
as non-existent in this country in the later middle ages, for in 1914 
the late Walter Seton published a fifteenth century Third Order Rule 
in English, which he had in the previous year acquired: The Thirde 
Order of Seynt Franceys For the Brethren and Susters of the Order 
of Penitentis.’’* Of the history of this manuscript prior to the eighteenth 
century, when it was in the possession of the antiquary Thomas Pennant, 
nothing is known, and any attempt to trace its provenance must be 
purely conjectural. The realm of conjecture does not, properly speaking, 
belong to the historian, but when no alternative exists, and it is possible 
to support conjecture by parallel historical evidence, such a process 
may be permissible, and the conclusions — though they can only be 
received with caution — legitimate. 

Ultimately, the possible explanations concerning the original owner- 
ship of this apparently isolated manuscript may be grouped under 
three heads. Firstly, that it was written for a house of the Third Order 
Regular in England. Secondly, that it was written for an individual 
tertiary, who apparently had at his or her command the means to 
pay for its elaborate execution. And thirdly, that it was written merely 
for interest’s sake, at the commission of some person or institution 
interested in, but not belonging to, the Third Order. Of these possible 
explanations some further observations may be made. 

The first, that it was written for the use of a convent of Regular 
Tertiaries, is the least likely. In the thirteenth century one or two 
unofficial attempts to form women’s communities seem to have been 
made: references are found to some sorores minores who were not 
Minoresses but who may have been Regular Tertiaries, living under 
the Third Order Rule in community; in 1250 a bull of Innocent IV. 
stated that they were not to build themselves houses without permission 
from the Minister Provincial of the First Order,‘ a practice which 


where”’ (ibid., p. 211) — but I suspect that this “later codex” is post- 
Reformation in date. 

8 A Fifteenth Century Courtesy Book and Two Franciscan Rules, ed. 
Chambers and Seton, ‘‘Early English Text Soc.,’’ O. S. 148 (1914). 

4 Archbishop Giffard’s Register, I. (‘Surtees Soc.,’’ vol. 109), p. 93- 
Cf. Liberate Roll, 36 Hen. III., m.2, whereby the community received 
a royal grant of clothes. 
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later became normal but which was at the time in process of evolution. 
There is, however, no trace of these sorores after the end of the thirteenth 
century, and it seems reasonably certain, in the total absence of historical 
or architectural remains, that there was never any properly constituted 
house of the Third Order Regular in England.’ The evidence for Scot- 
land is almost equally indeterminate,* but there are known to have 
been three houses of nuns of the Third Order, at Aberdour, Campvere 
and Dundee. In Ireland there were, throughout the fifteenth century 
and after, flourishing communities of regular tertiaries, both male 
and female.? There is, therefore, a possibility that Seton’s English 
Rule was written for one of the Irish, or even perhaps Scottish, houses 
in which were resident English brethren :* but the possibility is a slight 
one indeed. 

Unfortunately, the manuscript itself, though written in English and 
illuminated, ‘‘gives no clue to show in what place in England it was 
written or for whom,”’® apart from the facts that it is written in English, 
not Latin — a fair indication that it was written for female use — 


and that its terminology seems to relate rather to secular than to 
community life.1° 


5 It has been maintained that the Catalogus locorum omnium ord. frm. 
min., written at Ragusa by Fr. Peter of Trau in 1385, proves otherwise; 
it attributes to the English Province seven custodies, fifty-seven friaries, 
three nunneries of the Second Order, and as many as four congregationes 
of Tertiaries. This information, as far as it concerns the First and Second 
Orders, is correct; but the Ragusan compiler must have been mistaken 
in crediting England with four houses of Regular Tertiaries, for it is in- 
conceivable that, if they ever existed, no record or architectural trace 
of any of these houses should have remained. The possibility that secular 
tertiaries are referred to must be borne in mind, for in that case there 
would be no convents; but it is perhaps more likely that he was confusing 
the English Province with the Irish at this point, for Ireland is also listed 
as having four Third Order congregationes. Peter of Trau is not entirely 
trustworthy in his statistical information; cf. V. Little, Opuscules de critique 
historique, I. (Paris, 1903), p. 295. 

6 Moir Bryce (Scottish Grey Friars) is unconvincing and inconsistent in 
his treatment of the materials: whilst rejecting the authority of Peter of 
Trau in one instance (I, p. 14), he accepts it uncritically in another (ibid., 

- 384). 

7 FitzMaurice and Little, Franciscan Province of Ireland, pp. xxx-xxxii. 

8 English friars of the First Order were, of course, to be found in Ireland, 
possibly in considerable numbers: cf. the instances of Frs. David Carrewe 
and Isaac Cusack (Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, pp. 261, 266-7); and see 
Parkinson, Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica, p. 201. The Irish tertiaries were 
both active and numerous, and it is not impossible that Englishmen should 
have joined their ranks. 

® Seton, op. cit., p. 40. 

10 Cf. ibid., p. 51: ‘In Saint Martyn lent and also in the great lent they 
shall go to matens to the parishe wher they dwell withoute they haue a 
laufull excuse.” 
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The second is the most likely solution of the three, that it was written 
for an individual tertiary — although as yet no positive mention of 
any individual tertiary before the sixteenth century has been dis- 
covered.!! The evidence of wills in the respect is inconclusive, and 
frequently ambiguous: a testator, who is clearly not a friar, will make 
a bequest to an order of friars, describing himself in the will as frater 
or confrater eiusdem ordinis,* which leaves an evident doubt as to 
whether he were a tertiary or merely one who had been admitted to 
spiritual confraternity with a particular friary.* The terms frater 
and confrater have no specific connotation in mediaeval Franciscan 
usage, being applied without discrimination to friars,“ to tertiary 
brethren, to the recipients of letters of confraternity, and to all col- 
lectively.® 

There is, on a tomb in the church at Conington, Huntingdonshire, 
the effigy of a layman buried in Franciscan habit,’* concerning which 
scholarly opinions are divergent. Dr. J. R. H. Moorman, whose authority 
in matters of Franciscan history is worthy of respect, has expressed 
the opinion that this figure is almost certainly not of a tertiary: the 
writer in the Victoria County History, on the other hand, states that 
“this effigy is of particular interest, as it is thought that it represents 
a member of the Third Order of St. Francis.’’?7 It was not uncommon 
for one holding a letter of fraternity to be buried in the habit of the 
Order: thus, Marguerite of France, Queen of Edward I., and Isabella, 
Edward II.’s Queen, of whom it is safe to say that neither was a tertiary, 


11 An indult for a portable altar granted to William Hue, professed 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, appears in the Papal Registers in 1427 
(Cal. Papal Letters, VII., 562), but the province or diocese to which he 
belonged is not stated, and it is most probable that he was Irish. 

12 Cf. Testamenta Eboracensia, I., p.100: eorum frater sum in eodem 
ordine. 

18 On the subject of letters of confraternity, see Archaeologia, \xxv., 
Pp. 19-60; Ixxix., pp. 179-216: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XXXII 
(1939), 49-88. 

14 Cf. Somerset Wills, 1383-1500 (‘Somerset Record Soc.,” XVI.), p. 233, 
where confratres clearly refers only to the friars of the convent. 

18 As in Sixtus IV.’s Jubilee Indulgence of 1476 (Bull. Franc., N. S. IIL., 
no. 888): this document, addressed to the Franciscan province of England, 
makes explicit mention of the Third Order, as well as of the First and 
Second, with the words, ac eciam fratres et sorores Tertii ordinis — a phrase 
which seems to have a significance relevant to the subject now under dis- 
cussion, but which does nothing to supply the deficiency of positive evidence 
from English sources. 

16 Tllustrations in Moorman, Church Life in England in the Thirteenth 
Century, p. 385; Little (ed.), Franciscan History and Legend in English 
Mediaeval Art, p.107; Victoria County History, Huntingdonshire, IIl., 
p. 149. The effigy is dated c. 1300, and seems to be unique. 

17 V.C.H., op. cit., p. 150, n. 100 (William Page, F. S. A.). 
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were both buried in the Franciscan habit at the London Grey Friars’ 
convent which they had helped to found;?* and William Burton of 
London, who was buried in the friars’ church in 1517, died in habitu 
sancti Francisci.1®° The effigy on the tomb at Conington is certainly 
clothed in the full friar’s habit (beneath which may be discerned a 
coat of chain mail), with capuce or cowl, but it is impossible to say 
whether or not the tertiary habit at that date differed in any particular 
from that of the First Order — it is likely that the lack of uniformity 
in the friars’ habits was reflected and even exaggerated in the dress 
of the tertiaries — so that the problem, as to whether this figure is 
of a tertiary or of one who had been admitted to the confraternity 
of a friary, is, on the surface, insoluble.?° 


No will or other document has been discovered which identifies any 
individual in mediaeval England as tertiary. An attempt has been 
made, however, by Hilary Jenkinson** to substantiate a tentative 
theory that the fourteenth century foundress of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, was a tertiary. But the evidence which he adduces is 
not entirely satisfactory, in spite of the Countess’s undeniable and 
perhaps unparalleled predilection for Franciscans as confessors and as 
objects of benefaction; the writer’s argument suffers through a 


misreading in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, the original ms. Roll stating 
that Mary de St. Pol had in her household seventeen Francigene, 
which the editor of the Calendar rendered as ‘“‘Franciscans!”*? In 
1385 Catherine, relict of William Bernard, took the widow’s veil at a 
ceremony held in the church of the Cambridge Friars Minor: the form 
of the vow which she took is interesting, made as it was a dieu, a sa 


18 A. Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, I, 469, 540; Kingsford, 
Grey Friars of London, pp. 35-6. Amongst the contents of Queen Isabella’s 
chapel at her death was a missal of Franciscan use, value xx. s. (Palgrave, 
Ancient Kalendars and Inventories, III., p. 244). 

19 Kingsford, op. cit., p. 100. Other examples are numerous. It was 
common amongst heretical writers of the fifteenth century, and is still 
common amongst orthodox historians today, to impute to those laymen 
who died in the religious habit a superstitious belief in the efficacy of the 
externals of religion. Possibly the imputation is in many cases justified; 
but the non-Catholic frequently fails to distinguish between the reverence 
accorded to the symbol, and the worship accorded to the thing symbolised. 

20 It must be emphasised that conjraternity, in this connection, has a 
purely abstract connotation, whereby the letter of confraternity admits 
a benefactor to spiritual participation in the merits and prayers of the Order. 
There was no such thing as ‘a’ confraternity, in the sense of a gild or 
sodality having a corporate organisation. 

21 “‘Mary de Sancto Paulo;” Archaeologia, \xvi., pp. 401-46. 

22 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1324-27, p. 18. 
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douce miere seinte marie et seint Fraunceys,** and it is not inconceivable 
that a woman should on such an occasion be enrolled as a tertiary. 
In the sixteenth century, it can be said without doubt that Katherine 
of Aragon was a tertiary,** but the probability is that she had joined 
the Third Order in Spain before she came to England,* so that again 
the evidence is inconclusive. Parkinson relates, on uncertain authority, 
that St. Thomas More was minded to become a Franciscan, but was 
deterred from doing so “‘by the difficult vow of chastity,” and also 
that his second wife was a tertiary, ‘or at least of the Confraternity 
of the Cord.’ 


More reliable evidence is needed as to the existence of individual 
tertiaries in England, before any confident assertion can be made. 


Finally, the possibility that Seton’s Rule was copied for a collector 
of ‘religious curios’ must not be overlooked. There were, of course, 
antiquaries in fifteenth century England — William Wyrcestre, for 
example, and the compilers of the ‘commonplace books’ — and it 
is not inconceivable that any one of them might have had the Third 
Order Rule copied for him in English simply as an interesting document. 
A fifteenth century portuary which belonged to a Franciscan friar®” 
contains a lengthy account of “‘The generalle Statutis made in the 
generall Chapitre callid Bercynonde,’’** and concludes with the friar- 
copyist’s own acknowledgment that although these statutes are no 
longer binding, yet it is a laudable custom to observe them: this is but 
one example of the recording of documents, not primarily for their 
practical application, but for the sake of interest or devotion. Other 
examples are easily adduced: many conventual libraries, for instance, 


. 23 Reg. Ep. Eliensis, Arundel, f. 53. Cf. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, 
~» Pe E20. 

24 Strickland, op. cit., II., p. 517. Fr. Justin McLoughlin, O. F. M., has 
referred me to a letter of the Franciscan martyr of 1538, Bl. John Forest, 
in which the Queen is mentioned as a tertiary (printed in Fr. William 
Staney’s Third Order Manual, published at Douai in 1617). A hint that 
Richard II. may have been a tertiary is given by R. H. Morris (Chester 
in the Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns, p. 145), when he says that the King 
assumed a Franciscan habit on his ill-fated journey to meet Bolingbroke: 
but the story is unsubstantiated and unlikely. 

25 Her mother also was a tertiary, affiliated to the Spanish Observants 

(G. Mattingley, Catherine of Aragon (1942), p. 25). 

26 Coll. A.-Min., p. 210 (s. a. 1497). This, of course, is an anachronism: 
the Confraternity of the Cord was not instituted until 1585. 

27 British Museum Ms. Cotion Faustina D.IV., printed in part in Mo- 
numenta Franciscana, 1., pp. 562 ff. 
28 Tbid., pp. 574-8. 
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possessed copies of the Rules, and other literature pertaining to religious 
orders with which the library had no normal connection, but which 
served for purposes of study or devotion.?* 


There is, moreover, some evidence of a wide-spread interest in 
Franciscan tertiary saints in mediaeval England. Eton College chapel 
has a wall painting dated 1482 of the patroness of Franciscan tertiaries, 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary; and it is noteworthy in this connection 
that of six Etonians who are known to have become friars between 
1470 and 1520, all but one entered the Franciscan Order.*® Several 
country parish churches have screen paintings of St. Elizabeth, St. Roche, 
and other canonised members of the Third Order whose names find 
a place in the Franciscan martyrologies of the time.* No obvious 
explanation of this interest in Third Order saints appears, and it is 
at least likely to be evidence of an interest in the Order itself to which 
they belonged — though again, whether the interest was manifested 
in actual Third Order membership or was confined to the decoration 
of churches, it is impossible to say. 


A possibility which seems not to have been considered, and on which 
future research may throw light, is that a number of the lay mystics 


whose appearance is a notable phenomenon of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries may well have been tertiaries. It has been pointed 
out that in the writings of Richard Rolle of Hampole there is a distinctive 
Franciscan flavor :** this, however, proves nothing, for an acquaintance 
with Franciscan literature might easily — almost inevitably, in fact — 
have been acquired at the universities of Oxford or Paris. It is, none 
the less, possible that hermits and anchorites of both sexes in the middle 
ages adopted a Third Order Rule in those cases in which the eremitical 
life was entered direct from the world.** The anchoress Margaret of 


29 Cf. Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery (ed. Mary Bateson, 
1898), which includes the Regulae of many of the religious orders, amongst 
them vegula sancti francisci cum expositione ex clementinis (p. 109). 

30 V. W. Sterry, Eton College Register, 1441-1608. 

31 V. Franc. Hist. and Legend in Engl. Med. Art, ch. I. and III. 

32 “Ricardus Eremitus,’”’ by Emily Hope Allen; Dublin Review, 1933. 

88 Cf. L. C. Sheppard, English Carmelites (1943), pp. 38-9: ‘‘The [Carmelit) 
Order seems to have attracted a certain number of solitaries or anchorites. 
Some of these ... without being members of the Order in the full sense, 
lived a hermit’s life near a Carmelite church and were admitted to parti- 
cipation in the good works of the Order.”’ Cf. Jarrett, Engl. Dominicans, 
pp. 12, 26-7. 
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Richmond received her habit from the Friars Minor, and after her 
death in 1490 her effects went to the friary, indicating a permanent 
connection with the Order during her life as a solitary.** The Lanercost 
Chronicle tells of Emma, an enclosed Franciscan nun in a cell six miles 
from Shrewsbury in 1296; this holy woman used to entertain Franciscans 
to hospitality and prayer meetings in her cell, but there is no indication 
as to whether she was a nun of the Second or of the Third Order.** 
And it is known that the cells of solitaries were frequently attached 
to the friaries of all the Orders, though occasionally situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the convent itself.** 

The history of the mystics of the later middle ages, however, re- 
quires further investigation, which may well produce further relevant 
evidence. Undoubtedly, the solitaries lived by a Rule, and it is to such 
as these that the Tertiary Rule of St. Francis would have most appealed. 
It is here, if anywhere, that one might expect to find evidence of the 
Third Order in England. 

But as regards the Third Order Secular, it seems likely that, although 
there may have been isolated members in England before the sixteenth 
century, yet the Third Order was very largely by-passed by the practice 
of issuing letters of confraternity. Today, it is usual for Franciscan 
letters of confraternity to be given to those benefactors only who are 
already tertiaries; but there is no evidence to suggest that the same 
principle was observed in the middle ages — the inference is in fact 
to the contrary. Human nature being what it is, and what it was in 
the fourtheenth and fifteenth centuries, it seems likely that a bene- 
factor, who was assured of participation in the Order’s masses and 
good works merely by making a donation and receiving in return a 
letter of fraternity, would not go to the extent of taking on the obli- 
gations of a tertiary Rule considerably more stringent than that of today.*” 


34 Test. Ebor., II., pp. 114-5n. 

35 Chronicon de Lanercost, (Bannatyne Club, 1839), p. 183. In the case 
of the Franciscan John Toker, who had been a friar from the age thirteen 
until at fifty he sought permission to become a hermit, it is assumed that 
he would continue to observe the provisions of his First Order Rule, unless 
he were dispensed from the obligation (Bull. Franc., VII., p. 547; Cal. 
Papal Leiters, VII., p. 180). 

86 Thus an anchorage pertaining to the Grey Friars of Norwich was 
situated at Broomholm (Norfolk Record Soc., Vol. X., no. 216), and others 
were in Norwich itself (Blomefield, Hist. Norfolk, IV., p. 111): they are 
by no means as rare as A. R. Martin suggests (Franciscan Architecture, 


. 38). 
. 87 The Rule observed by modern tertiaries is that revised in 1883 by 
Leo XIII.’s Constitution, Misericors Dei Filius, whereby the severities of 
the early Rule were modified ‘‘because of the changes in the times,” yet 
still it makes demands to which many feel that they cannot submit. 
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It is perhaps instructive, in this connection, to make a comparison 
between the bulk of extant letters of fraternity issued in England, 
and of those issued in provinces where the Third Order flourished. 
In these latter one finds, significantly, that whereas evidence of tertiary 
activity is abundant, letters of confraternity are correspondingly less 
in evidence. In England, where many suchletters survive to the present 
day (and many times that number must have been issued), the Third 
Order was obviously weak if not virtually non-existent. In Ireland, 
where the Third Order was strong, letters of confraternity are rare. 
In Scotland, where there were a few tertiary congregations, letters 
of confraternity are found in small numbers. In the Low Countries, 
where the Third Order flourished, these letters are practically non- 
existent. And in Italy, the evidence suggests that whereas in the 
later period of the middle ages the Third Order’s influence was waning 
fast, letters of fraternity were issued in abundance. 


In fact, the legitimate conclusion would seem to be that the extent 
and influence of Third Order institutions in any province were related 
in an inverse ratio to the extent of the practice of issuing letters of 
fraternity.** 


An interesting, and possibly significant, sidelight is thrown on the 
immediate problem of tertiary activity in mediaeval England by a 
Third Order Manual published in Douai for English use in 1643,°* 
in which it is said that it is sent to our unhappy country in the hopes 
of fostering the Third Order which once was deeply rooted here. Al- 
though this cannot be cited as evidence in proof, it yet has a certain 
relative value in that at the time of writing pre-Reformation times 
must have been almost within living memory.*° 

The late Dr. Little — whose authority must carry the greatest 
weight with all students of English Franciscan history — clearly did 


38 Owing to the difficulty of collecting precise information concerning 
the issue of letters of confraternity, it is not possible for me to quote figures 
in support of this conclusion. It must therefore be regarded as no more 
than a hypothetical suggestion, based upon such imperfect evidence as 
is available. 

39 Compiled by Fr. Richard Mason,O.F.M. A copy is now in the 
library of the English Capuchins’ House of Studies, Oxford. For this 
reference we are indebted to the Very Rev. Fr. Dunstan, O. F. M. Cap., 
who studied pre-Reformation mystical literature under the late Fr. Cuthbert, 
and who testifies to the largely Franciscan tone of such works. 

40 Cf. Dugdale, Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656), p. 116: Dugdale 
himself spoke to the oldest inhabitants of Coventry, who could remember 
having seen the Coventry Mysteries acted by the Grey Friars in the city. 
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not discountenance the idea that the Third Order had its being in 
England before the Reformation: “A useful preliminary to the study 
of its history,” he wrote in 1920, “‘would be the collection of the scat- 
tered notices relating to it’’ — this is as much as I can claim to have 
done here — and he regarded the Rule which Seton published as “a 
contribution to the history of the Tertiaries in England.’*! But the 
“scattered notices,” other than the few stimulating but unsatisfactory 
references mentioned above, are in the main yet to be brought to 
light.*? 

D. W. WHITFIELD 
Department of Modern History, 
King’s College, University of Durham. 


41 A. G. Little, Guide to Franciscan Studies (S. P. C. K.), pp. 61-2. 
42 We wish to express gratitude for a number of critisms to Frs. Gerold 
Fussenegger and Conrad Walmsley, O. F. M. 
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Scholastica ratione historico-critica instauranda. Acta congressus scho- 
lastici internationalis. Edited by P. Charles Bali¢, O. F. M. [Biblio- 
theca Pontificii Athenaei Antoniani: VII] (Rome: Ateneo Antoniano, 
1951. Pp. xxiii-++ 669). 


In reporting the proceedings of the first International Scholastic Con- 
gress, held at San Antonio Sept. 1950, Scholastica presents some thirty 
papers, speeches, etc. under the combined auspices of the three Franciscan 
Roman colleges. The purpose of the Congress, as Fr. Balié points out 
(p. 16), was to reveal the importance of the historico-critical method in 
approaching Scholasticism: to discern the past with a more critical eye, 
and to lay the foundation for future work in a better understanding of 
the Scholastics and their doctrine. 


The papers show how well the Congress succeeded. Since it is not possible 
to summarize or even list all the papers, suffice it to say that the over-all 
general theme was well illustrated by a number of papers on the need of 
critical research before passing judgment on Scholasticism. To read the 
story of Denifle and Ehrle, of Fidelis a Fanna and the history of Quaracchi, 
of the Leonine edition of Saint Thomas and its vicissitudes, or the history 
of the autograph of the Contra Gentiles, is to realize the headaches and 
heartaches that sometimes accompany critical editions, and to learn too 
the necessity of such editions for the better understanding of Scholasticism. 
Professor Gilson well emphasized the need of historical research for the 
good of Scholasticism today (his first paper has since been reprinted in 
the Antonianum, and englished as ‘Historical research and the future 
of scholasticism,’” in The Modern Schoolman, XXIX [1951-52], I-10); 
and for the correct understanding of Duns Scotus in particular: too often 
doctrines are attributed to Scotus which are the elaborations of his disciples, 
or opposition to Saint Thomas is manufactured out of whole cloth when 
Scotus had Henry of Ghent before him. 


Besides such general papers, others dealt with individual problems: 
how Platonism came to the Middle Ages; the doctrines of Gilbert de la 
Porrée in his commentary on Saint Paul; the works of Saint Anthony of 
Padua; Saint Thomas as a commentator on Aristotle; Macedo as an inter- 
preter of Scotus; etc. One might take issue with several themes presented, 
to question the conclusions of their authors. Those on Saint Bonaventure 
we leave for possible future discussion. 


Let us hope that the resolutions of the Congress will not go unheeded: 
that the historico-critical method of studying Scholasticism be developed 
in such a way as to answer those Catholics who, despite Humani generis, 
do not favor Scholasticism; that researches into Scholasticism study the 
historical conditions under which the Scholastics studied and wrote, the 
mentality and spirit of the Middle Ages, and endeavor to translate medi- 
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aeval terminology for the modern man. Again, among other resolutions 
offered, that scholars do not waste time in re-iterating old disputes of 
lesser moment but, as demanded by Humani generis, undertake the positive 
defence and search for truth for the good of the Church and souls rather 
than the glory of an individual school. 

Ignatius Brapy, O.F.M. 
Duns Scotus College 
Detroit 


Those who Are Baptized For the Dead (I Cor. 15:29). By Bernard 
M. Foschini, O. F. M. (Worcester, Mass. The Hefferman Press, 1951. 
Pp. viii-+ ror.) 

In this dissertation for his doctorate in Sacred Theology at the Ponti- 
ficium Athenaeum Antonianum, the author gives an exegetical study of 
what is generally conceded to be a rather obscure and quite difficult passage 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The author reduces the forty more 
or less different interpretations to three distinct categories inasmuch as 
they take the baptism referred to either in a metaphorical sense, or in 
the proper sense but not as a true sacrament, or as the true sacrament. 
After travelling through this maze of opinions—never losing his way—and 
submitting them to a scientific critique, the author courageously proposes 
his own solution. His key to the solution is re-punctuating the verse, 
which would make the English read thus: 


“Else what shall they do who receive Baptism? For the Dead? 
If the dead do not rise at all, why then do people receive Baptism ? 
For them (the dead)?” 


Father Foschini considers his opinion more simple and probable than 
any of the others for these reasons. The punctuation was added to Paul 
only later, and, as in some other cases, it was added incorrectly. To heap 
one question on another, especially in the heat of an argument, is consistent 
with Pauline style. This opinion retains the usual, proper meaning of 
“being baptized”’ as receiving the true sacrament. It also retains the 
meaning that ‘‘the dead’’ has in the entire 15th Chapter, namely, those 
who are actually dead, and, in the mind of his adversaries, will remain 
dead forever. It gives to the combination “being baptized for” (hyper) 
its legitimate meaning of being consecrated to and united with someone. 
It makes of vs. 29b a perfect parallel to vs. 29a, and of the entire vs. 29, 
to vs. 30. And the whole fits nicely into St. Paul’s argumentation for the 
resurrection. His argument would run somewhat like this: hat are people 
who are baptized going to do? Are they baptized, perhaps, for the dead ? 
namely, to belong to the dead forever? What an absurdity! If the dead 
do not rise at all, why are people baptized? To be united with and belong 
to the dead forever? How absurd! 

It seems that this same meaning could be contained in Paul’s passage 
if one were to admit only two question marks, as in Merk’s Greek and 
the Confraternity English, namely: 
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“Else what shall they do who receive Baptism for the dead? 
If the dead do not rise at all, why do people receive Baptism for them?” 


In other words, Paul’s passage would be elliptical: if there were no resur- 
rection, then Baptism could mean nothing else but being baptized for the 
sake of belonging to the dead. Why receive such a Baptism? Anyhow, 
Father Foschini would still have shown us the correct meaning in Paul’s 
passage. 


Dominic UNGER, O. F. M. Cap. 


Washington, D.C. 


St. Paul’s Conception of the Priesthood of Melchisedech: An Historico- 
Exegetical Investigation. By Gerald Thomas Kennedy, O. M. I. 
(Washington, D. C. The Catholic University of America Press, 1951. 
Pp. v+ 153.) 


This dissertation for the doctorate in theology is a detailed exegetical 
study of the three Biblical passages in which there is mention of Melchise- 
dech’s priesthood: Gen. 14: 18-20; Ps. 109:4; Hebr.7. Throughout his 
dissertation the author applies the principle voiced in his conclusion: “It 
is a primary principle of sound exegesis that scriptural texts must be inter- 
preted not only in their proximate and remote context, but also in relation 
to associated passages in other parts of Holy Writ.’’ He is quite aware 
too, of the importance of tradition when there is question of a dogmatic 
content. 


In keeping with these principles, Father Kennedy has analyzed the 
texts in their historic setting and in their logical and theological contexts. 
The result is a dissertation in every respect scientific. The author upholds 
the historicity of the account of Melchisedech in Genesis, and affirms that 
Melchisedech offered a sacrifice, even though Gen. 14: 18 does not say so 
expressly. ‘‘Brought forth” in the context and as explained by tradition 
means that a sacrifice of bread and wine was made. Melchisedech “‘ brought 
forth’ the bread and wine primarily for the purpose of offering sacrifice, 
and only secondarily for refreshing Abraham and his weary warriors. In 
discussing the typological similarity between Christ’s and Melchisedech’s 
priesthood in ch. 7 of Hebrews, St. Paul omitted mention of his sacrifice, 
not because it never existed, but because he wished to adhere to the single 
theme of his letter, the Sacrifice of the Cross. 


In places, quotations from modern authors seem to have the appearance 
of “‘padding;’’ sometimes there is even a heaping up of such quotations, 
e. g., on such a well-established point as the typical sense. 

Father Kennedy’s dissertation should be most welcome in every theo- 


logical seminary as well as in the study of specialists of Scripture and 
theology. 


Dominic UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Orestes Brownson’s Approach to the Problem of God; a Critical Examination 
in the Light of the Principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Bertin Far- 
rell,C.P. (Washington, D.C. Catholic University press, 1950. 
Pp. xiii + 140.) 


Fr. Farrell’s doctoral dissertation is, as the sub-title tells us, “a critical 
examination in the light of the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas.” The 
author introduces his subject by showing us a good background — the 
tationalistic spirit of the times combatted by vigorous, even if at times 
mistaken, defenders of the Church. From this he proceeds to a clear, concise 
and pertinent account of Brownson’s quest for truth in Presbyterianism, 
Universalism, Socialism, natural religion, Unitarianism, and finally in the 
Church. 

In the body of the work, Fr. Farrell uses five chapters to deal with his 
subject. Chapter 1 is an appraisal of scholasticism according to Brownson. 
Chapter 2 takes up Brownson’s idea of the setting for the problem of God. 
In this chapter he includes two aspects which determine Brownson’s ap- 
proach to the problem of God, and differentiate him from the traditional 
(Thomistic ?) approach as incorporated in the guinque viae. The first of 
these aspects is the origin of first principles (p. 24). Brownson agrees with 
Kant that first principles are synthetic a priori. The second aspect is his 
divergence from the scholastics (Thomists ?) on the basis of intuitive thought 
as an act of the object (p. 30). 

In chapter 3 the author applies these two aspects to the problem of 
God. He begins with Brownson’s criticism of the quinque viae as founded 
on Kant’s objection. Brownson takes causality as synthetic a priori (p. 47). 
Fr. Farrell spends considerable time showing it is analytic, and therefore, 
necessarily and absolutely true. 

The author further points out that the existence of God can be proved 
only from creation, and that Brownson must prove that the intellect has 
immediate intuition of God. Brownson starts with Kant’s synthetic a priori 
proposition, and applies his doctrine of intuition to it (p. 63). He places 
the categories on the part of the object rather than the subject, and hopes 
to reach objective knowledge in this way. His notion seems to be a Pla- 
tonic conception of ideas — they are prior to experience and separate 
from man (p. 64). The author refutes this by showing that Brownson 
identifies necessary ideas with necessary being, and consequently, his 
argument is invalid. 

Since Brownson is widely accused of and rarely defended from ontologism, 
Fr. Farrell treats of this philosophy in chapter 4. He considers it according 
to the philosophia perennis (Thomism ?). 

The last chapter deals with Brownson and ontologism. The author 
tries to show that Brownson’s doctrine bears unmistakable resemblance 
to ontologism. Therefore, it cannot safely be taught (p.97). He uses ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic arguments to establish this. In his extrinsic proof 
he points out that Brownson quotes authors without realizing that they 
are ontologists (pp. 97-101). As for intrinsic arguments, Brownson’s funda- 
mental propositions can be reduced to ontologism, or they really are on- 
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tologistic. The book concludes with a good summary and condemnation 
of Brownson in the latter’s own words. 


In a very orderly arrangement of chapters the author justifies his title 
and objective, scil., a systematic development of Brownson’s approach 
to the problem of God according to the principles of St. Thomas. It seems 
to me he succeeds quite well in making this comparison, and in showing 
that Brownson fails to measure up to the principles of the Angelic Doctor. 
He succeeds too in showing that Brownson holds some kind of idealism, 
since he apparently identifies the ideal with the real. Perhaps he makes 
an overstatement when he implies (p. 8) that analogy is co-extensive with 
the philosophia perennis. There are approved scholastics who prove the 
existence of God and have a complete metaphysics without employing 
the principle of analogy. Moreover, we do not see why analogy is so funda- 
mental to any metaphysics simply because Phelan and Cajetan said so. 
Furthermore, analogical knowledge seems to be as certain in this work 
as abstract, indirect, mediate knowledge of God (pp. 114, 116). As eminent 
a scholastic as Suarez does not agree (Cf. Suarez, Disp. Met. disp. 2, 
sec. 2, N. 34). 


While no scholastic will deny the validity of the quinque viae, they are 
not the only traditional approach to God (p. 23). Besides, they can surely 
be perfected — as any human work can — and should be adapted to our 
own times, just as St. Thomas wrote them for his contemporaries. In 
particular, it is questionable whether or not Brownson’s criticism of the 
argument from design is wrong (p. 53). As the argument is usually pre- 


sented, we are inclined to agree with the great convert. The whole criticism 
of Brownson on this page is weak, e. g., if there is one exception to the 
principle of motion, the principle is not necessary and universal. Finally, 
we are sure Fr. Farrell did not mean to imply that the five arguments 
of St. Thomas are on a par with the decision of the Vatican Council (pp. 123- 
124). He will surely agree that the existence of God can be proved from 
reason even if one would deny the arguments found in Thomism. 


As for the principle, nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu, 
(pp. 11, 107) not only Brownson had trouble with the too rigid interpretation 
of it, but many other old and modern scholastics do too. 


On pp. 35-36 the author criticizes Brownson’s epistemological start, 
but is seems a more sympathetic study of it could have detected a similarity 
to that of Van Steenberghen. In general, the author is correct in stating 
that Brownson’s theory of knowledge is crude and unclear, but perhaps 
not for the reasons mentioned. It seems to me that the agent intellect 
is an “arbitrary device’’ (p. 101) as well as the formula, ens creat existentias. 

As for the deduction of substance and the nine accidents (p. 19) from 
the concept of being, Brownson has as much right to his opinion as Gredt 
or anyone else has to the Aristotelian. In many cases Fr. Farrell proves 
his point by referring to some author such as Geny (e. g., p. 22). Philosophy 
is a science of reason, and it would be better to follow St. Thomas who 
says repeatedly that authority is the weakest of all arguments. Geny, 
‘certainly, is not a sufficient authority to fall back on. 
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Fr. Farrell rightly searches for Brownson’s final opinion on several 
occasions (pp. 27, 31, etc.). This is important because Brownson was per- 
fectly willing to change his mind, and did, when convincing reasons were 
brought forward. The author wisely puts the date with his footnotes to 
Brownson’s works. This is a valuable aid toward seeing his development 
of thought, especially changes before and after his conversion. 

The work is valuable too for its extensive use of the primary sources 
as well as the literature on Brownson. But there are two exceptions, both 
of which deal with Brownson and ontologism. He failed to use McAvoy’s 
article in the Catholic Historical Review, vol. 28, 1942, pp. 376-381, 
Brownson’s Ontologism. In this article we find published a previously 
unedited letter of the great convert. This contains Brownson’s own de- 
fence and a clarification of his position, and it should have been discussed 
and evaluated. The other exception, though less important, also quotes 
a letter of Brownson on the same subject, and as such, has a place in 
this work (Cf. Whalen, Granite for God’s House). 

The author rightly shows that Brownson is unclear and lacks scholastic 
precision regarding statements which are related to ontologism. Still, 
Brownson did know the Holy See condemned immediate cognition of God 
(Works II, p. 474). In fact he takes up the condemned propositions of 
ontologism in the letter edited by McAvoy, and declares he agrees with 
the condemnation. 

Fr. Farrell tells us (p. 112) that ‘“‘Brownson distinguishes the intuition 
of God as the idea, the intelligible, from intuition of God in His essence, 
but does not indicate how the two are so very different.’”’ Perhaps the 
following points will be of service in this regard. Brownson does not hold 
that God is known immediately: ‘““We know by intuition that which is 
God, but not that it is God; that we know only discursively,not intuitively ”’ 
(Works II, pp. 472-473). In the letter edited by McAvoy, Brownson makes 
a distinction which may be important. He distinguishes cognition and 
intuition. Cognition he calls an act of the subject, our act, a reflex act. 
Intuition is an act of the object, i.e., an act of God affirming Himself 
by creating the human intellect without which we could not exist or act. 
God is the creative light of our light and we see all things in and by Him. 
This is not immediate cognition of God if we take Brownson on his own 
terminology. 

Again Brownson tells us that “‘it is only by reflection or reasoning that 
we known and verify the identity of the ideal and of being, as it is only 
by reflection or reasoning that we discover and verify the identity of being 
— real and necessary being we mean — with God” (Works II, pp. 476-477). 
It seems to me it would be easier to reduce Brownson to Kantianism than 
to ontologism (of the condemned sort), because he says that the mind 
starts with ideas or truths which are the a priori condition of every thought — 
as Fr. Farrell pointed out. 

The work of Fr. Farrell is a genuine contribution to philosophical literature. 
He shows clearly the doctrine of the great convert, and successfully points 
out Brownson’s lack of scholastic exactness. The criticisms brought out 
here are not meant to belittle the work, but to point out possible improve- 
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ments and new lines of development in future studies. Such a criticism 
was implied several times regarding the identification of scholasticism 
with one branch of it. This is not in accord with history, and Fr. Farrell 
went beyond the scope of his title when he spoke of scholasticism in general. 

We should not condemn Brownson because he did not appreciate scho- 
lasticism. He was willing to adhere to the traditional philosphy of the 
Church if someone would tell him what it was (Works II, pp. 468-469). 
In deciding what is condemned it is necessary to be very precise. Phi- 
losophy for Brownson cannot stand alone; it is the rational element of 
theology. He was not satisfied with the philosophy of his time. He took 
- what he found and tried to use it in defence of the Church. He maintained 
that he had no right to introduce a new philosophy, even if it were to be 
scholastic philosophy {Works I, p. 279). 

MATTHEW MeEnGESs, O.F.M. 

Cleveland 


Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie. 1. Lieferung. By Etienne Gilson 
& Philotheus Boehner. (Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh. 1952. 
(Available from St. Bonaventure Bookstore, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.) 
Pp. vili + 254.) 


This is the first section of a new and quite revised edition of the Ge- 
schichte der christlichen Philosophie, the first edition of which merited 
high praise when published in 1937. The second and third parts, on the 
thirteenth century and late Scholasticism respectively, will appear in the 
near future. Undoubtedly, the greatest revision will bear on the fourteenth 
century. In the Preface, Fr. Philotheus clears up the relation of the work 
to Professor Gilson: that much material was furnished for the first edition 
by that learned historian. However, Fr. Philotheus claims responsibility 
for all opinions expressed therein, especially for the second edition. How- 
ever, the method used is that advocated andso successfully followed by 
Prof. Gilson, of a direct study of a philosopher through texts in an endeavor 
to discover his inner unity. 

The new edition, as far as concerns this first part, covers 254 pages as 
compared to 239 pages of the earlier edition. However, by the use of smaller 
type considerable material has been added under individual Christian 
philosophers. There is a thorough revision of the section on Origen and 
a complete re-organization of the chapter on Saint Augustine. Both are 
an improvement over the original edition. 

Students and teachers will eagerly await the completed work. It is an 
excellent introduction to Christian philosophers, from the Fathers through 
to the close of Scholasticism, an excellent means of learning the text- 
method of studying Christian thinkers; and, we would add on the basis 
of personal experience, a very helpful way of learning philosophical German! 


IGnaTius Brapy, O.F.M. 
Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Idea Men of Today. By Vincent Edward Smith. (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publ. Co., 1950. Pp. x+ 434.) 


Dr. Smith, editor of New Scholasticism and member of the philosophy 
department of Notre Dame University, tells us in his introduction that 
the present volume grew out of a series of summaries for college discussion 
groups and is intended as a guide book for the student and educated layman, 
who have neither time nor the necessary background to read the vast 
output of contemporary philosophers. 

The book comprises four parts. The first, short and introductory in 
nature, outlines some of the principal streams of philosophical thought 
from the time of Decartes to the present period. While admittedly not 
complete, it does call attention to the more important thinkers who have 
influenced contemporary philosophy. The second and third parts form 
the main body of the work, and deal respectively with what might be 
called the “‘scientific school’’ and the opposition party. The former includes 
Dewey, Santayana, Whitehead, Russel, the logical positivists or empiricists, 
Freud and Marx. Contrasted with these are Bergson, Kierkegaard, Heideg- 
ger, Sartre, Jaspers and the “‘Christian existentialists.”” In the concluding 
part of the work, Dr. Smith attempts a summary of certain fundamental 
trends that characterize modern thought in general. 

In general, the author approaches modern thought with a sympathetic 
attitude, attempting to discover the source of its inspiration. Each of the 
principal thinkers is introduced with a short biography that stresses in 
particular the formative influences on his thought. After summarizing 
the philosophy of each, Dr. Smith contrasts it with the Thomistic view- 
point. 

In the main, the author achieves rather well his modest objective. At 
times, however, his comparisons, though usually felicitous, seem somewhat 
beyond the comprehension of the individuals for whom the book is intended. 
On the whole, however, Dr. Smith has given us readable and well-indexed 
volume that can well serve as an undergraduate introduction to contempo- 
rary philosophy. 

A.LLan B. Wo ter, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute 


The Nature of Law. By Thomas E. Davitt, S. J. (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1951. Pp. 274.) 


In spite of the title, this book does not deal with all the elements included 
in the nature of law. It is an historical study, or rather an historical intro- 
duction to the study of the relation that exists between the concept of 
law and the psychology of the intellect and the will. Specifically, this 
introduction includes the following problems: Is the law an act of the 
will or an act of the intellect? What is the foundation of obligation in law, 
the will of the lawgiver, or the objective relation of the acts to the end? 
Do purely penal laws exist or not? The authors considered are, on the 
one side, Henry of Ghent, John Duns Scotus, William Ockham, Gabriel 
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Biel, Alphonse de Castro, and Francis Suarez, who hold that law is an 
act of the will, that the foundation of obligation is the will of the lawgiver, 
and that purely penal laws do exist; on the other side, St. Albert, St.Thomas, 
Thomas de Vio (Cajetan), Dominic de Soto, Bartholomew Medina, and 
St. Robert Bellarmino, who hold that law is an act of the intellect, that 
the foundation of obligation is the objective relation of the acts to the 
end, and who either hold or, says Fr. Davitt, should have logically held, 
had they faced the problem, that purely penal laws do not exist. Although 
the primary purpose of the book is to examine the doctrine of these authors, 
Fr. Davitt indicates also which of the solutions he prefers, and the reasons 
why. A section entitled‘‘Consequences”’ follows, in which there is a summary 
of the different theories that have been discussed, a statement of their 
practical implications, and an indication of various problems requiring 
further study. A Bibliography of primary and secondary sources plus 
an Index close the book. 

The main merit of this book lies in its presentation of some outstanding 
but little known authors; Alphonse de Castro, O. F.M., for instance, was 
an eminent philosopher of law, and yet very few recognize even his name. 
With regard to the exposition of the doctrine of better known authors 
— St.Thomas, Scotus, Suarez, ... —, the book does not quite satisfy 
the present reviewer. 

Fr. Davitt says that those who make law an act of the intellect derive 
the obligation from the objective relation of the means to the end. This 
general statement does not seem to be in agreement with the teaching 
of St. Thomas, for instance. It is true that the command or the dictate 
of reason must be in accordance with the end. But the obligation of positing 
many acts, which are not prescribed by natural law, derive from the dictate 
of reason, which for St. Thomas is an act of the intellect implying an act 
of the will. Fr. Davitt always writes of law as imposing acts which are 
necessary to the end. There are many acts prescribed by positive law that 
of themselves are not necessary to the end, although they must be in con- 
sonance with the end. The real cause of his confusion is that he does not 
treat separately the natural law and the positive law; after all, in the Tho- 
mistic teaching the concept of law can be applied to the different types 
of law only by analogy. The object of a merely positive law, as distinct 
from a positive law per accidens, does not belong of itself to the order of 
moral obligation; it must be introduced into this order by the intervention 
of a legislator. The obligation of a merely positive law can be explained 
only by having immediate recourse to the command of a superior who 
has jurisdiction over the wills of his subjects; acts against purely positive 
laws are evil merely because they are prohibited, they are not prohibited 
because they are evil. Nor can it be objected that in St. Thomas’ teaching 
every individual act in consonance with the end is morally good; for a 
morally good act should never be confused with an obligatory act. 

We do not see with as much evidence as the author — who follows in 
this point some old and some contemporary authors — the relation between 
the ‘‘intellectualistic’’ concept of law and the impossibility of merely penal 
laws. The reason given for this impossibility is that the foundation of 
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obligation is not the will of the lawgiver but the objective relation of the 
acts to the end. Again we meet the confusion already pointed out. The 
merely positive law can impose, and does in fact impose many acts which, 
even in the “‘intellectualistic” theory, derive their obligatory character 
not from their relation of usefulness to the end, but from the act of command 
of a lawful authority; and the authority may have the intention of obliging 
only to the payment of a penalty. On the other hand, the author does 
not explain sufficiently the nature of a purely penal law. A purely penal 
law has two parts: the first is a directive norm, the second, which imposes 
the payment of a penalty, is the law properly so called and this obliges 
in conscience. The statement that there are no penal laws because every 
true law obliges in conscience is an ignoratio elenchi; for the defenders 
of penal laws also admit that every true law obliges in conscience; the 
difference is that for them only the second part of the penal law is law 
properly so called, which obliges in conscience, while Fr. Davitt seems to 
understand by penal law the first part or the directive norm. 

Passing to more particular details there are several which are inaccurate. 
We will point out two or three. 

It is correctly stated that according to Scotus every act of the will re- 
quires a previous act of the intellect as a condition sine qua non. However, 
apparently forgetting the meaning of a condition sine qua non, and over- 
looking the innumerable texts in which Scotus denies to the will any capacity 
to know, and basing his statement on a text susceptible of a different 
interpretation, Fr. Davitt affirms that Scotus attributes to the will a certain 
cognitive capacity, and once more accuses Scotus of extreme voluntarism, 
etc., etc. The recent book, Jean Duns Scot, by E. Gilson, who cannot 
be accused of partisanship, could perhaps inform the author on this point. 

Fr. Davitt sees a contradiction in Suarez, who derives obligation from 
the will of the lawgiver, and at the same time teaches that every law, if 
it is a true law, must be in conformity with the end, with the common 
good. The implication is that if the acts prescribed by the law must be 
in consonance with the end, this objective relation between the acts and 
the end should be the foundation of obligation. There is no contradiction, 
however, in this teaching, which is common to Suarez, Scotus, and many 
others. Let us suppose that the lawgiver decides to make a new law, a 
positive law proper, not a positive law per accidens. The first condition 
required is that the matter of the future law be useful to the common good. 
This relation of conformity between the acts to be prescribed and the end 
exists before the creation of the law. And yet such acts become obligatory 
only after the constitution and promulgation of the new law; they were 
not obligatory before. From this evident fact Suarez concludes that the 
obligation derives from the law, i. e., from the act of command. If the 
obligation would derive from the objective relation of the acts to the 
end, it would be prior to the law, which is absurd. If a given means is 
necessary to the end, we are bound to posit it by natural law, and a 
positive law covering such a means would be positive per accidens. 

At times the author seems to understand as moral the causal dependence 
that St. Thomas in his psychology detects between the will and the intellect. 
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This is incorrect; the dependence in question pertains to the psychological 
order, not to the moral order. Of course, if the intellect sees that a means 
is necessary to the end, the will is morally bound, not by the intellect but 
by natural law, to posit such a means. The will is morally bound by the 
intellect, by the intellect of a lawgiver, when a new positive law, which 
for St. Thomas is essentially an act of the intellect, is created. 

The bibliography of the secondary sources is unsatisfactory. For the 
life and works of Scotus, for instance, the reader is referred to M. Fernandez 
Garcia and B. Landry; E. Longpré, A. Callebaut, C. Balié, etc., are not 
even mentioned. 


Feiix AL.untis, O.F.M. 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


Marsilius of Padua: The Defender of Peace, Vol. I: Marsilius of Padua 
and Medieval Political Philosophy. By Alan Gewirth (Number XLVI 
of the Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies). (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+ 342.) 


Historical construction and oversimplification together with an uncritical 
acceptance of interpretations of difficult writings are spectres which rise 
to haunt many a student and teacher of both history and philosophy. 

In this book, the first of two volumes, Professor Gewirth has attempted 
an analysis of a very confused and confusing individualist, who we think 
is guilty of both historical construction and mis-interpretation to say 
nothing of ignorance on some points. 

Take a man whose all-consuming motivation, according to Professor 
Gewirth, is ‘opposition to the papal plenitude of power.’’ Let this man 
begin by characterizing his opponents absolutely as following ‘‘a sophistic 
line of argument,” arisingfrom a ‘‘sophistic cause,’’ using ‘‘equivocally 
sophistic language,” propounded by a “‘sophist and abuser of words,” 
professing ‘‘sophistic piety,’’ and allied with “‘sophistic and false teachers,”’ 
yet setting himself up as being most certain and dogmatic in his own state- 
ments. Allow this man to disregard completely final causes, to drop emphasis 
on ultimate normative values, to set up his own definitions of peace, nature, 
state, authority, law, government, justice and especially Church. Then 
permit him, with these tools, to discuss at length political problems and 
ecclesiastical doctrine. You will then have the enigma which is Marsilius 
of Padua. 

This is the man whom Professor Gewirth tries to analyze. For even 
attempting such a task, and for doing important research work, we all 
must be grateful to Professor Gewirth. His efforts will help to fill in a 
lacuna in the history of political theory. He gives us, moreover, an inter- 
pretation of Marsilius in the English language, something we had hitherto 
lacked. For these reasons his efforts do make a valuable contribution. 

The book, however, is one which must be read with great care. One 
reason for this is the very nature of Marsilius’ endeavors. Starting with 
his admitted polemical purpose, Marsilius proceeded to discuss many 
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things. On a number of these points we are convinced that Marsilius did 
not know whereof he spoke. His personal confusion then, couched in words 
to which he gave his own meaning, results in a most difficult treatise. 
Professor Gewirth in his analysis goes into deeply philosophical explanations 
in which the ordinary reader could easily be lost. 

In commenting on the position and system of Marsilius, as he sees it, 
Professor Gewirth draws many conclusions to which we take exception. 
Our reason, for taking such exception in most cases is due to the inadequate 
information and lack of understanding of the Church, her doctrine and 
organization, on the part of the author of the present volume. 

Despite these defects Professor Gewirth does clarify Marsilius’ place in 
the history of political thought. Especially does he show how resolutely 
Marsilius attempted to conceive the principles of society in completely 
secular terms, and to treat all government in terms of the fulfillment it 
gives to the socio-economic and secular needs of man. 


PETER DamiAN Ho1zer, O.F.M. 
Saint Bonaventure,N.Y. 
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